I Help God 


A certain man has made it a part of his life to show an 
interest in people less fortunate than he. One afternoon, 
while he was unusually busy at his work, a call came to 
him to go to a certain address in the poorest section of the 
city. There he was to pick up a small boy and take him 
to a hospital for an operation which, it was hoped, would 
correct a deformity in the child’s body. 

The man had no time to spare from his work that day; 
he felt he could not leave it even for an errand of mercy. 
But he was a good man, and so he went for the boy. 

As the man and the boy were driving to the hospital 
the little chap suddenly looked up at the man and said, 
“Mister, are you God?” 

“No, son,” replied the surprised man. “Why do you 
think I am God?” 

Almost in tears the boy answered, “My mother told me 
that God would see that I got to the hospital so I could 
have an operation, and run and play like other boys. 
Surely, mister, you must be God.” 

The man looked on the beseeching face turned upward 
to him. Simply he said, “Well, sometimes I help God with 
his work.” 

What a lot of aching bodies, anxious minds, and agonizing 
spirits there would be all around us if some people were 
not willing to give up their own plans to “help God with 
his work.” Harner MippLESWARTH 
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Does history repeat? 

Twenty-five years ago England and 
the Continent thought the League of 
Nations might be the cure-all of the 
world’s ailments. Within two decades 
the world was at war again. 

Many Europeans today believe that 
Americans are headed for a similar dis- 
illusionment about the United Nations, 
reports Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. He 
came back in iate August from England 
where he attended the International 
Conference of Church Leaders on the 
Problem of World Order. 

“People over there feel tha. UN has 
little prospect of accomplishing any- 
thing,” he said. “Difficulties between 
Russia and the Western democracies 
are so acute that leaders think war un- 
avoidable.” 

Dr. Nolde has no illusions about an 
easy road to world peace via the United 
Nations. But, says he, a Christian inust 
act according to his responsibilities, re- 
gardless of the expected results. “We 
must employ every possible means to 
co-operate with Russia. The UN is the 
only organization which can possibly 
preserve peace.” 


War with Russia? 

“The parallel between the Germans 
after Munich and the Russians now is 
very close,” Dr. Nolde pointed out. 
“Russia does not want war. But she 
wants to push as far as she can with- 
out causing war. She does not know 
how far she can go any more than we 
do.” 

American churchmen, he said, are 
agreed that America’s first responsibil- 
ity in the situation is to clean house. 
The U. S. must remove from its foreign 
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policy anything which might be calle 
imperialistic, 

“First of all, we must not give th 
impression that we are hemming i 
Russia with hostile governments,” h 
said. “We are trying to keep Russi 
from using methods of intolerance i 
her neighboring states. We want th 
people from Finland down to the Bal 
kans to have their own rights apa 
from the diciation of the Soviet. Bi 
our efforts must not create the impres 
sion that we want these nations as ov 
allies in a peculiar sense.” 

By scattering patrols over the Atlant 
and Pacific, America is fostering th 
idea that she desires to dominate th 
world. These bases provide as fault 
a path to security as does Russia’s ej 
fort to control the states surroundin 
her. 

Approach must be “through mult: 
lateral agreement. ” Both great poway 
must compromise. 

“Third point of suspicion concerr 
economics,” he said. “Russia fears th: 
we wish to impose the capitalistic sys 
tem on the entire world. We must rec 
ognize economic plurality. Beside cap 
italism, we must acknowledge state sc 
cialism and Russian communism.” 


Worst is yet to come 

People have been starving in Europ: 
But still greater tragedy haunts th 
coming winter. 

Only a few months remain befor 
certain sections will face the worst hun 
ver they have known, reports Frankli 
Clark Fry, ULC president, who re 
turned last month from a Europea 
tour. People of Hungary and tk 
Masurian district of Poland and the dis 
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| placed persons in Germany cannot sub- 


sist without aid. 

Summer has brought a temporary 
lull in the food situation because every 
available square inch of land has been 
planted in garden vegetables. But in 
central and eastern Europe there is al- 


‘most no fat or sugar to carry the peo- 
| ple through the cold months. Czecho- 
| slovakia is the lone exception. 


Even now salary for many teachers 


) and preachers in Hungary is equivalent 
_ to 50 cents a month. This will not buy 
| food for one day. To remain alive they 
) are selling their spersonal property, 


_ furniture and keepsakes, piece by piece. 
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Poland is terrible 


“J expected Europe’s worst in War- 
saw,” Dr. Fry said, “but I was not pre- 


_ pared for what I saw. Even in Ger- 
» many nothing is like the Warsaw’s Jew- 


ish Ghetto. At least high, jagged walls 
stand in Berlin. But no wall over six 
feet high remains in one-third of the 
_ Polish city.” 

Almost 400,000 Jews perished in this 
‘“now-silent brick wilderness. With the 

occupants locked inside, the whole sec- 
tion was dynamited and burned. 

The Old City is somewhat compar- 
able. There lie the remains of a cathe- 
dral into which tanks were driven by 
radio waves. After crashing into the 
nave they blasted the structure. 

“Second anniversary of the Warsaw 
_ Insurrection was celebrated while I was 
there,” Dr. Fry continued. “I preached 
at a commemoration service and com- 
| munion held at Trinity Church on 
| Aug. 1.” 

Only the walls of this historic round 
building, erected in 1784, stand. The 
| roof and floor are gone. For the serv- 
| ice an altar had been made from a pile 
of loose stones. Worshipers sat on 
planks. For prayer they knelt in dust. 
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Before the war 18,000 parishioners 
ciaimed this as their church. Of these 
only 4,500 remain. 

“The Warsaw insurrection started in 
the Lutheran cemetery,” Dr. Fry said. ° 
“There in the mausoleums the Home 
Army had stored their weapons. As a 
result Germans completely destroyed 
the cemetery. Doors were torn off 
mausoleums. Caskets were opened— 
always at the head level. This was done 
so the Germans could knock gold teeth 
out of the bodies.” 

During the fighting the Lutheran old 
folks’ home was entered and the oc- 
cupants given only a few minutes to get 
out. Invalids and cripples left at the 
deadline were shot and their bodies 
tossed out the windows. 


To the rescue 

“A wrinkled, old woman guiding a 
plow while her grandchild pulls it is a 
familiar sight in the Masurian district,” 
reported Dr. Fry. “Practically no one 
is left but grandmothers and children. 
Others have been sent as forced labor 
to Russia or carried off by the Ger- 
mans.” 

Over $23,000 has been labeled for 
physical relief in this section. Huge 
quantities of sulfa drug were purchased 
by the American delegation while in 
Sweden for the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

To assist Polish pastors $2,000 was 
given during August. Ministers were 
receiving no salaries. A total of $72,000 
will be forwarded for church leaders or 
their widows during the next two years. 

“We can do no more than keep per- 
sonnel alive,” Dr. Fry said. “Bishop 
Jan Szeruda told us that he did not 
know whether he should even encour- 
age men to stay in the ministry. With 
the aid of Americans the Polish church 


can support them perhaps two years.” 

Mother Eve Orphanage in Upper 
Silesia, which cares for about 170 chil- 
dren, will receive $10,000. Only the 
walls now remain of this building. Rus- 
sians used it as a stable during their 
occupation. 

To repair the Warsaw consistory 
building $35,000 will be necessary. It 
houses the bishop’s apartment, the con- 
sistory, rooms for theological students, 
a depot for distribution of relief, a 
chapel, and a rudimentary hospital. 


Finland 

Finland’s government has taken many 
acres of land from the church and given 
them to refugees and destitute fam- 
ities. But churchmen are bearing the 
burden willingly and expressing “a 
most enlightened attitude,” said Dr. 
Fry. 

“TI heard no one express criticism. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
you realize that the church is deprived 
of land whicn it had owned for cen- 


turies. Many of its expenses had beer 
borne from the revenue gained. Witk 
the loss of this the church is hevins 
difficulty in carrying on its work.” 

While in Finland the American dele- 
gation met with the LKcclesiastical 
Board. This represents all agencies of 
the church. Final grants of Lutheran 
World Action money in Finland will be 
based on reports of these men. 

“Everywhere we went in Finland,” 
said Dr. Fry, “people showed us ceme- 
teries. One out of every six men died 
during the war. Rows of white crosses 
cover huge areas.” & 


Unique church 
“Why should we try to house twen- 
tieth-century Christianity in the 


churches of yesterday? Isn’t it wise to 
build for today?” 

Questions like these troubled the 
mind of the Rev. Lauri J. Anderson. 
His congregation needed a new build- 
ing. Should it be traditional or modern 
in architectural style? 


INTERIOR OF CHURCH planned for Good Shepherd congregation, Queens Village, New Yor! 
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He began asking his members. They 
thought “a unique people” deserved “a 
unique church.” Plans were begun for 
a building which would be “a relief 
from the monotonous imitations of 
period church buildings that are erected 
everywhere.” 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Queens Village, N. Y., was organized 
22 years ago. The first nave was a ga- 
rage. The second was a store, the third 
a house. In 1928 a frame chapel was 
erected. In 1933 a brick basement au- 
ditorium with a seating capacity of 350 
was constructed adjacent to the church. 

‘Now confirmed membership has 
reached 857. Average attendance is 350. 
More space is needed. 

During the war a building commit- 
tee has done research on the kind of 
church desired. They have agreed on 
a functional type structure which will 
feature indirect lighting, gas heat, ven- 
tilating fans, acoustical materials and 
contrasting use of color. (See cover 

picture.) 

' The nave, balcony, and choir are de- 
signed for 536 fixed seats. Sufficient 
free floor space will remain to permit 
a seating capacity of 800. Electronic 
organ and chimes will save space and 
free funds for other purposes. 


Niemoeller didn't arrive 

The British consulate in Geneva 
didn’t give Martin Niemoeller a visa to 
enable him to attend the Cambridge, 
England, conference on world order. He 
hed permission to attend the meeting 
—according to British government of- 
ficials—on condition that he refrain 
from making public speeches: But the 
visa was unavailable. (See “Conversa- 
tion with Niemoeller,” page 12.) 
Canadians likewise don’t seem to want 
to hear the famous anti-Nazi pastor. 
“Who asked Niemoeller here? Nubody 
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seems to want him,” says the Toronto 
Star. It had been reported that he 
would speak in Canada at the time of 
his visit to the U. S. in December. 

“He has not been invited by the 
Canadian Council of Churches,” ex- 
plains the president of this organiza- 
tion, Archbishop Derwyn T. Owen. “If 
he is coming to talk a lot of braggado- 
cio and to rattle the sabre, I would say 
keep the beggar out,” says H. H. Bing- 
ham, secretary of the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Ontario and Quebec—according 
to the Star. 

Bishop Hans Meiser received permis- 
sion to go from the American zone of 
Germany to the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration meeting in Sweden in July, and 
arrived on the last day of the session. 
Dr. Karl Ihmels and Prof. Ernst Som- 
merlath could not get out of the Rus- 
sian zone in time for the meeting. They 
did arrive in Sweden the day after the 
meeting, and conferred with American 
delegates who were still in Uppsala. 
They reported that their church work 
is now unhampered in the Russian zone. 


Missouri's parochial schools 

In 1847, twenty-two pastors and two 
theological students gathered in fron- 
tier Chicago to organize the Missouri 
Synod. Even then they were concerned 
with the education of Iutheran chil- 
dren. Inio their constitution they wrote 
that “the training of the children of the 
congregation in Christian schools” was 
a condition “under which a congrega- 
tion may join the synod and continue 
its membership therein.” Teachers 
were granted advisory membership at 
regular synodical meetings. 

Growth of congregational schools 
kept pace with the expansion of the 
church until the beginning of World 
War I. Then, according to Dr. E. A. W. 
Krauss, some Americans began acting 
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“like a hog in a cabbage field.” At least 
500 schools were closed by “fanatical 
opponents of everything connected 
with a German name.” 

Set in motion, the decline has con- 
tinued with an irregular pattern. In 
1922 a total of 1,328 schools was. re- 
ported. There were 83,875 pupils 
taught by 1,342 teachers. 

Recently President J. W. Behnken 
announced the latest tabulation. Mis- 
souri Synod now operates 1,097 paro- 
chial schools. Attending these are 
78,234 pupils. Teachers number 2,200. 


Methodist Crusaders 

1947 has been designated as steward- 
ship year in Methodism’s four-year 
Crusade for Christ. The denomina- 
tion’s Board of Lay Activities will be- 
gin conferences in churches throughout 
the country early in September. Lead- 
ership education classes will follow in 
October and November. 

To “awaken in all Christians, Meth- 
odists and non-Methodists alike, an 
overwhelming sense of responsibility 
for the Christian well-being of the 
world” is the overall goal of this phase. 

General objectives are: 

1. A 50 per cent increase in regular 
church attendance. 

2. Addition of 500,000 active workers 
committed to take some form of train- 
ing for their stewardship task. 

3. An increase of 50 per cent in the 
number of regular contributors to the 
church. 

4. Enlistment of a minimum of 
1,000,000 proportionate givers, at least 
500,000 of whom shall be tithers. 

5. Enlistment of 5,000 recruits for 
ministry in the Methodist church and of 
5,000 for life service in other aspects of 
church work. 

During the past year, reports Cru- 
sade Director J. Ralph Magee, 700,000 


new and renewed members have been 
gained. Church school enrollment has 
increased 300,000 in two years. 


Lip-service | 

Americans do not practice what they 
preach. They should hang their “heads 
in shame” for mere lip-service to 
Christian convictions on interracial 
matters, declares former Assistant Sec- 
retary or State G. Howland Shaw. 

“It is a convenient alibi to say that 
individuals guilty of acts contrary to 
interracial justice and charity have 
blundered or were tactless,” he charges, 
“but they would not have blundered or 
have been tactless if you and I had 
translated our beliefs into practice.” 

Over NBC’s “Catholic Hour” he 
listed three steps for Christians: 

1. Know what Christianity teaches 
with respect to race relations. : 

2. Get a clear picture of the present 
problem, including facts about high in- 
fant mortality, poor schooling, inade- 
quate housing and discrimination. 

3. Consciously compare Christiar 
teaching and the realities of the inter- 
racial problem and understand the in- 
compatibility between them. 

Meanwhile, Catholics in Buffalo 
N. Y., have discontinued the only twe 
Negro Catholic churches in the city 
The purpose is to allow members t 
attend vhurches nearer their homes. 

“This way, the parishioners will be 
afforded better facilities and there wil 
be no segregation,” said the Very Rev 
John Obendorfer. 

On the Lutheran front a Negro mis- 
sion has been established in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The Rev. H. A. Bentrup 
Missouri Synod, is pastor. 

Work is supported by the Lutheat 
Better Race Relations Society. Serv: 
ices are held each Sunday in two home 
and in the colored YWCA. ¥ 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Beautiful blue Danube 

THE IMPENDING settlement of the 
Danube’s future will not be accom- 
plished easily or quickly. No old issue 
ean be (this has been a diplomatic 
shuttlecock since 1718), when powers 
think only of their own advantage. This 
1,740-mile-long artery of trade, and 
natural source of commerce and pros- 
perity for the adjoining nations, has 
been a breeder of wars. 

It was to cure this that, at Versailles, 
an international convention was signed 
(June 23, 1921) to assure free naviga- 
tion on the stream for all countries 
from Ulm to the Black Sea. Under its 
terms commercial development was en- 
couraged, and investments poured in 
from Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and 
the U. S., and there were distributed 
from Austria to Rumania. 

The war has disrupted the commis- 
sions that governed this water-high- 
way, and countries that once held 
wealth and power along its banks have 
been defeated, disorganized, and im- 
poverished. Now there is a scramble 
for the profitable scraps, and the coun- 
tries whose life depends on the flow of 
commerce suffer until a new deal is 
made that will satisfy their overlord. 


Credit to Russia? 

SWEDEN, in setting herself up as a 
creditor nation on a large scale, has 
run into an uncomfortable situation. 
Her governmental credits, freely spread 
over all Europe in a spirit of neighbor- 
liness, now has led to a demand from 
Russia for credits so huge that they 
threaten to upset Sweden’s economic 
balance. It fellows a line that has 
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grown quite common—Russia needs 
Swedish goods and wants a credit of 
$280,000,000 with which to buy them. 

Another item of the demand is an 
agreement for an annual $28,000,000 
commodity trade. To accede to this 
would involve Sweden in difficulties 
with Britain, the U. S., and France, 
with whom she has large commitments 
that will take the next three years to 
fill, not to mention the belated produc- 
tion of many items to meet the crying 
needs of her own people. 

A main difficulty in the problem is 
that Russia is demanding the very 
things which Sweden uses in trade to 
pay for what she needs from Britain 
and the U. S. At the best, Sweden 
could not supply more than half what 
Russia is demanding, and, according to 
the terms submitted by Russia, Sweden 
would have to pay a sliding scale pen- 
alty of 5 per cent to 10 per cent for any 
deficit in the articles asked for an- 
nually. 


Divorce 

THERE'S A RASH of divorces in Hun- 
gary, stimulated by a new law which 
went into effect three months ago. The 
law allows those who have been mar- 
ried two years, and desire to end the 
relation, to be divorced within two 
weeks. In any case where one party 
is opposed to the divorce, if it can be 
proved that the couple was married 
two years and separated thereafter for 
five years, the divorce will be per- 
mitted. The divorces, however, are 
likely to take more than two weeks 
to effect, because in Budapest alone 
there are 1,500 actions pending. 


Naturally the Catholic hierarchy is 
hitterly opposing the law as immoral, 
and suggesting the presence and pres- 
sure of red influence, in hostility to the 
Church. 

Dr. Zsigmond Bandy, a leading Hun- 
garian jurist, thinks otherwise. He 
claims the new legislation will produce 
“a healthy moral effect,” since it will 
restore a proper social balance to the 
life of the nation, which was de- 
moralized by the war’s reactions and 
shattered marital ties, and will legalize 
liaisons contracted during the disrupted 
years of the past. 


Hypnotic healing 

Hypnotism is being used on a large 
scale in Britain’s military and emer- 
gency hospitals to restore wounded and 
battle~shocked soldiers to health. Sight 
and speech have been restored in seem- 
ingly hopeless cases, and men whose 
lungs were paralyzed by acute nervous 
disorders have been rendered “fighting 
fit? 

The method used is a_barbituate 
type of injection into the blood-stream. 
When the patient has entered a “sug- 
gestibility state,” a psychiatrist begins 
to lead him to believe that soon he will 
be able to see, or hear, or breathe, or 
walk, or talk again. Results follow with 
varying speed, but generally are said 
to be excellent. 


Business 

CoNTROLS AND EMBARGOES in Europe 
and elsewhere are giving way before 
the needs and demands of the people. 
Belgium now allows 350 commodities, 
including livestock, agricultural prod- 
ucts: and raw materials, to be imported 
without license. France has issued 
38,250 “tourist cards” to induce pleas- 
ure traveling within her borders. These 
make “food tickets, gasoline and to- 
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bacco rations available for a three- 
month period.” Norway has releasec 
$1,900,000 to auto dealers to purchase 
cars in the U.S.A. for the home market 
Holland has done the same thing for 
her auto dealers to the tune of 11,00 
cars, 3,000 of which are to be assigned 
to physicians. U. S. companies are alsc 
to be allowed to establish telephone. 
and telegraph communications with 
countries which heretofore have been 
tied tightly to Britain. Business may 
eventually succeed in making “one 
world” where diplomacy fails. | 


Curing ham 

Tests IN agricultural experince 
stations in the South have disclosed that 
if fresh hams and bacon are dipped in 
raw cottonseed oil before they are 
smoked, they will keep four or me 
times longer after being smoked with- 
out becoming rancid. Tests with re- 
fined cottonseed oil have proved less 
satisfactory. This practical discovery 
should prove of real value to those 
who prepare their own hams and ba- 
con, and to others who eat them. 


Coal gas 

EvEN BEFORE World War II the Rus- 
sians began to experiment with sub- 
terranean coal gasification. They called 
it podzmgas, and constructed a station 
outside the city of Tula. 

War interfered with the develop- 
ment of the project, but now the plant 
is being reinstated and enlarged. Ma- 
chinery is being installed, both above 
and under ground. New openings are 
being developed, and pipe-lines will 
be laid to carry power to Tula’s ma- 
chine plants. Something of the same 
sort may become a solution of Britain’s 
coal industry and its pressing labor 
problems. Eventually it may need to 
be introduced to U. S. mining regions. 
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I asked a friend with whom I listened 
te former Congresswoman Ruth Bryan 
Owen Rohde, “Where do you suppose 
that lady got her gift in public speak- 
ing?” The daughter of William Jenn- 
ings Bryan seems to incarnate glo- 
riously her great daddy, at least some- 
thing of his ability in public speech. 
Listening to her is like listening to a 
symphony. 


Public service 

Mrs. Rohde served in Congress from 
1929 to 1933 and was American Min- 
ister to Denmark from 1933 to 1936. She 


looks the role of a great lady, a states- 


woman. She illustrates the contribu- 
tion women may make to political lead- 
ership in this country. I like the way 
her mind works. It seemed so easy for 
her to speak. She spoke for that audi- 
ence, not at them. She can turn phrases, 
seemingly off the cuff—but they were 
too good to be extemporaneous. And 
her illustrations were of the homely, 
human stuff her wonderful daddy made 
famous. She spoke on “Our Respon- 
sibility for Lasting Peace.” 

“There are moments when a piece 
of paper is a page of history,” she said. 
“Tt may be a Magna Charta. It may be 
a Declaration of Independence. It may 
be the Constitution of the United 
States. It may be the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

She believes iat the eitia ibs 
have been pointing out the weaknesses 
of the Charter. Many she realizes, but 
her reply nobody missed. A poor auto- 
mobile in the hands of a capable, care- 


ful driver may make a trip safely while 


_ the finest car in the hands of a careless 
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driver ends in a wreck. We are in the 
driver’s seat of the United Nations. 
“Squarely upon the shoulders of every 
citizen rests the heaviest responsibility 
we ever had: we are responsible for 
the future of the United Nations.” 


Difficult 

“We have a choice between some- 
thing difficult and something unthink- 
able”—co-operation among nations or 
an atomic war. Co-operation is some- 
thing that has to be learned. The great 
natural resources of America have 
made us slow in learning. 

As recently as after World War I, the 
three nations who refused to support 
a world court were the United States, 
Liberia, and Honduras—“what a quaint 
little group,” she added. School chil- 
dren should be taught the preamble and 
objectives of the United Nations Char- 
ter as they are taught loyalty to the 
flag of their country. 

Mrs. Rohde believes that the faith 
and determination of our people have 
made our Constitution strong, and she 
holds that the same disciplines on the 
part of our American citizens may as- 
sure the strength of the Charter. We, 
perhaps beyond any other nation, must 
build the atmosphere in which it may 
succeed. Meeting together at San Fran- 
cisco was an achievement. Keeping to- 
gether is progress. Working together 
is success. 

In 1828 the first Pan-American Con- 
gress was called. Our own Congress 
debated two weeks whether we should 
have representatives. Then two. were 
sent. One of them died on the way 
and the other got there too late. 
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Conversation with Niemoeller 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Present situation of famous German pastor 


ReECENTLY Pastor Martin NIEMOELLER 
has been in Geneva. It is not easy for 
him to travel because, like most other 
Germans, he has no special privileges 
so far as gasoline and travel permits 
are concerned. Only politicians and 
doctors are permitted to drive beyond 
a radius of 50 miles from their homes. 

Recently Niemoeller was invited te 
Saarbruecken, in southeastern Ger- 
raany near the French border, but had 
to cancel his engagement because he 
was told that he would have to travel 


by train. The trip would have taken ~ 


about two days each way, which he 
could ill afford to spend. Fortunately, 
the commanding French general sent 
his own car to fetch Niemoeller and 
return him to his home in Buedingen. 

I asked him about the reactions of 
his audiences to his sermons on re- 
pentance. There has been a good deal 
of comment to the effect that students 
are especially unfriendly. Niemoeller 
said that was not true. Except for the 
early disturbances at the University of 
Erlangen, where there was some shuf- 
fling of feet, he has had sympathetic 
audiences everywhere and he is very 
much pleased with the popular reac- 
tion to the question of guilt of the Ger- 
man people. The strongest demonstra- 
tion against him was made in Ludwigs- 
burg where he addressed a camp of 
Nazi women leaders. He said that they 


are very well fed and are absolutely un- ‘ 


repentant. Women, of course, were 
among Hitler’s most fanatical follow- 
ers and, generally speaking, they are 
least affected by the military denazifi- 
cation regulations. 
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Martin Niemoeller (right) with Arild Olsen, 
head of the Religious Affairs Branch, American 
Military Government 


THe DaHLEM PASTOR presented me 
with a copy of his first book printed in, 
Germany. It is a volume of six ser- 
mons preached at Dachau in a cell 
that had been turned into a chapel by 
the Catholic priests with whom Nie- 
moeller was quartered. He does not 
know what caused the Gestapo to per- — 
mit services to be held during the last 
few months of the war, but strangely 
enough the request of a Dutch min- 
ister was granted and Niemoeller was — 
permitted to speak. The first service — 
took place on Christmas Eve, 1944, and ~ 
the last service on Easter Monday, 1945. — 
The sermons indicate that Niemoeller 
had lost none of his power asa preacher — 
during seven years of silence. They are 
intensely personal and practical mes- 
sages which do not breathe the air of a 
concentration camp, but rather break 
down the walls of separation and re- 
establish contact with Christians around 
the world. 

Niemoeller does not look or act like 
a man who has spent almost eight years — 
of his life in prison. His face is tanned 
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because he has been driving in an open 
ear. Only his nervous gestures indi- 


_eate that a great sense of urgency in- 


vests him because he feels impelled to 
make up for the missing years. Indeed, 
Mrs. Niemoeller, who now accompanies 
her husband everywhere, looks as 
though she has been under a greater 
strain than her husband. Their 10- 
year-old son, Martin, Jr., is traveling 
with them. He told his mother a few 
weeks ago how glad he was to have 
his father back, because only a father 
can understand the feelings of a boy. 
Mrs. Niemoelier understands her son’s 
feelings also, because she agreed with 
him completely. 

The atmosphere of Europe has not 
been cleansed entirely of the spirit of 
intrigue which dominated it during the 


* Nazi period. Last spring Pastor Nie- 


moeller, as vice-chairman of the new 
German Church government, sent the 
World Council a letter of regret that 
the denazification rules were making 
the work of the church more difficult 
in Germany, because people felt that 
great injustices were being done. This 
letter was sent, like so many letters, 
by way of courier. Unfortunately the 
letter was diverted from its address 
and suddenly appeared in a Swiss pa- 
per at Basel which specializes in writ- 
ing sensational articles. Niemoeller 
was severely berated for his apparent 
criticism of military government al- 
though the letter—as was plainly to be 
seen—was not intended as an open crit- 
icism of military authority. 

As head of the German Church’s Of- 
fice for Foreign Affairs, Pastor Nie- 
‘moeller is in charge of the German 
churches abroad. It happened that 
there was a representative of the Por- 
tuguese Evangelical Alliance in my of- 


fice when Pastor Niemoeller arrived. 
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Buedingen castle, where Pastor Niemoeller is 


new living, is owned by Princess Isenburg. It 
featured in the news recently as the place from 
which Rubens’ painting “Pan and 
Nymph," was reported stolen. The princess, 
said American correspondents, reported that 
she was threatened with kidnapping by Amer- 
ican officers when she attempted to discover 
what happened to the picture 


famous 


Pastor Oliveira described the work of 
the German pastor, Lothar Thomas, in 
Lisbon during the war. Here was an- 
other strong German who refused to 
knuckle under the Nazi agents who 
swarmed around Lisbon when it was 
the only open gate to Hitler’s Europe. 
Niemoeller was glad to hear of Dr. 
Thomas’ loyalty. He too has been liv- 
ing in spiritual isolation, in spite of 
being in a neutral country. 
Eventually, Niemoeller hopes to visit 
many of the German communities 
which were scattered among the na- 
tions outside Hitler’s grasp. He was en 
reute to the Cambridge, England, con- 
ference of church leaders, when he 
stopped at Geneva. Because he couldn’t 
procure a visa, he was unable to attend 
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up. He appeared ait the British Con- 
sulate by appomiment im order to re- 
ceive the visa which had been prom- 
ised him But the only passport thai 
the prisomer of Dachau has is a half 
sheet of paper issued by local German 
authorities and stamped with the town 
seal at Buedimgen, where he is now 
living. In order to enter Switzerland, 
the Swiss authoriiies had stapled an 
adiditional sheet of paper to his German 
ceriificcte and placed the Swiss via 
upon it There was no room for ad- 
consul said that the British visa could 
not be granted All the Swiss offices 
were closed and om Saturday afternoon 


A Parsonage Trained a Wri 


By JOHN MANGUM 


selected by the War Board to be printed 
im armed service editions Several of 

is works have been transizied into 

French. Spanish, Portuguese, Danish 


4 


there was no possible way to obtain th 
necessary paper in time for D emoeler 
t» take the Sunday morning plane t 
London. We tried every possible 1 va) 
to clear the matter up but there y 
nothing to be done. 


Tae Damizw pastor. who is nervot 
and high strung, was emotionally upse 
by the whole procedure At a tm 
when he is trying to do all he can 1 
help Germany understand the at 


national church programs. 
sch military authorities scien 
trying to do is undone by one elt 
episode as this. ' 


john A. Richter, was pastor in a core 


Becn while. Pastor Richie: aa 
The 


The Rev. John A. Richter 
Father ... 


seminary young “Connie”. would go 
with him on preaching assignments and 
parish calls. 

““Of course, people showed me only 
| their better sides. But I write ebout 

. the better side of people.” Mr. Richter 
|} swung his leg over the arm of his chair 
and looked out of the window. 

“TI guess, though, that I did learn of 
their less admirable traits,” he added. 
“Father and mother discussed them at 
the dinner table.” 

) The critical, hard-to-please New 
| York Times thinks he learned well. It 
| has lost its reserve in praising his char- 
acterizations of the 19th century. ~ 
|. “A true reconstruction of a past pe- 
riod,” it termed The Fields, published 
early this year. And the 1940’s are a 
| decade in which historical novels are 
notorious for their “prepostereus plots 
and characters that-‘sometimes make it 
so difficult for druggists to find room 
_ for other drugs in their stores.” 

‘This summer Mr. Richter is living 
in Pine Grove, Pa., working on a biog- 
- vaphy of his grandfather, fhe Rev. Elias 
| September 4, 1946 
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S. Henry. This tmique man rode up 
and down the mountains of Schrylkill 
County for almost forty-five years. He 
preached 10,000 sermons, baptized 7,000 
people, and officiated at 2.599 funerals. 

“He has been dead more than 50 
years, and people still spend hours tell- 
ing stories about him. He had a strange 
combination of piety and humor,” Mr. 
Richter said. Suddenly he began taugh- 
ing silently to himself. 

“Every Sunday ‘Pap’ would lock over 
his congregation to see who was absent. 
If a pew was vacant he was sure te visit 


and reprimand him with a stern face. 

“Once a woman from the mountain 
near here missed the service. Of course, 
the next day ‘Pap’ rode his horse up to 
her two-room cabin. 

“But she saw him coming. Terrified. 
she sent her 10-year-old son to the 
door and crawled under the bed. 

“Dutifully the boy announced that 
his mother had ‘gone over the moun- 


tain. But ‘Pap’ was not satisfied. He 


Writer Conrad Richter 
... and son 


is 


invited himself into the front room, 
which also served as a bedroom. There 
he took a chair, and chatted with the 
fidgety boy about an hour. Finally, he 
casually stretched himself, stood up, 
and said, ‘Son, the next time your 
mother goes away, tell her to take her 
feet along.’ 

“The bed had been a little too short,” 
explained Novelist Richter. 

Despite his serious face “Paarar 
Henry,” as the Pennsylvania Germans 
called him, was loved and respected by 
the people of the community. 

“One elderly lady has told me,” Mr. 
Richter recalled, “that when he came 
to her house it. was almost as if God 
were visiting. The whole family would 
gather around, ask him questions, and 
listen to his advice.” 

During the Civil War, villagers often 
remarked that their minister looked 
like Abraham Lincoln. He was tall and 
gaunt and, like the president, wore 
stove-pipe hats. 

“He had a collection of four,” Mr. 
Richter said. “The newest he used dur- 
ing good weather. The second he saved 
for parish calls on rainy days. The 
third he wore as he solemnly bobbed 
up and down behind the plow in his 
garden. The oldest he kept out in the 
barn. Whether he was feeding the 
horse or milking the cows that tall hat 
remained on his head.” 

“Paarar Henry” also shared “Honest 
Abe’s” hatred of slavery. Fearlessly 
and ruthlessly he attacked the evil. 

“A number of Copperheads around 
here threatened his life. But he went 
right on preaching. The most they ever 
did to him was to roach the mane and 
tail of his horse.” 

Mr. Richter could have tens any 
of a number of ancestors as the main 
character of his biography. His uncle 
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was the Rev. George C. Henry, who 
served Lutheran congregations in 
Pennsylvania and Iowa. One great 
uncle was the Rev. Victor L. Conrad, 
well-known preacher of a former gen- 
eration. Another was Dr, Frederick 
Conrad, editor of The Lutheran Ob- 
server, forerunner of THE LUTHERAN, 

Conrad was 10 years old before his 
father decided to sell out his store busi- 
ness and enter the ministry. In 1900 
he packed up his wife and three sons 
and moved to Selinsgrove, Pa. There 
he entered Susquehanna University. 
A. few years later he accepted a call to 
Tremont, Pa. 

“Those were tough days for us,” Mr. 
Richter said. “Father got $400 a year. 
With this he had to support a family of 
five and rent a parsonage. In order to 
get through he even had to sell the 
antiques which had been handed down 
in the Conrad family for generations. 
A salary of $1,200 a year and parsonage 
would have been a fortune to us. 7 

“Nevertheless, dad was an excellent 
pastor. I have never heard anyone 
pray like he did. You felt that he meant 
every word. I hardly ever remember 
people getting up from his prayers 
without tears in their eyes.” 

Conrad finished high school at 16. 
During the next few years he drove 
teams over the mountains of Schuylkill 
County, worked in a machine shop: 
clerked, pitched hay, was a bank teller. 
then a timberman, and finally a sub- 
scription salesman. 

“I discovered that I wanted to walid 
while dad was pastor in Windber, Pa 
In the library there I came on a series 
of articles on ‘Men Who Make Our 
News.’ ” 7 

Although only 18, he applied for a jo 
with the Johnstown Journal. He 
it immediately. 


The 
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The city editor there was one of the 
cynical type about whom reporters like 
to tell stories. Consequently, when the 
eub reporter turned in his first story 
he was filled with apprehension. 

The old man squinted at the pages 
while the boy retreated to a safe dis- 
tence. Then with a hand gesture he 
called the youth to his desk. 

“Where did you work before?” he 
growled. 

“T have never been on a newspaper.” 
Conrad’s voice was thin. 

A look of respect crept into the man’s 
eyes. 

“You will go further than this, boy,” 
he said, and turned back to his work. 

At 19 Conrad was editing the Cou- 
rier, a weekly newspaper at Patton, 
Pa. Later he reported on the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch and Johnstown Leader. 

“Just for adventure, I left Johnstown 
and went to Cleveland as a private sec- 
retary,” the author said. “There I sold 
my first short fiction. It was called 

‘Brothers of No Kin’ and dealt with 
religious life in western Pennsylvania.” 
Edward J. O’Brien reprinted it in his 
collection of the best stories of 1914. 

“T would have continued writing that 
sort of thing,” Mr. Richter said, “but 
the editor of Forum, to whom I had 
submitted it, did not pay me for months 
and months. I finally had to beard him 
into giving me $25. That took the 
starch out of me. I had family obliga- 
tions. If that was all the money a 
writer got for one of ‘the best short 
stories of 1914” I decided, I had better 
stick to business and write ere spare 

t time.” 

Mr. Richter did not nid again in 
earnest until after 1928, — he moved 
to the West. 

_ “My wife was ill. And in 1929 I lost 
all my money and went several thou- 
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sand dollars in debt. I had to write. 

“That shows how God deals with us. 
He gives us obstacles to rise above. He 
looks at us as I looked at my daughter. 
To her, working problems for school 
may have seemed like trouble. But I 
knew that they were preparing her for 
a fuller life. 

“God gives us trouble with a purpose. 
It is not really trouble.” 

During the next five years Mr. 
Richter collected notes on the old 
Southwest. He bought rare volumes. 
He pored over early newspapers and 
manuscripts. He pried into the mem- 
ories of old men and women. 

In the winter of 1933 he changed his 
method of writing. It was no longer 
necessary merely to write for money. 
He was now financially able to com- 
pose the best fiction of which he was 
capable. Early Americana, published 
in 1936, was the first product. The next 
year came The Sea of Grass. His posi- 
tion was secured in 1940 when The 
Trees was a Book-of-the-Month selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Richter’s style has been termed 
“unpretentious.” The adjective might 
have been applied to the man. His 
thin, sensitive face is as honest as are 
his characters. Friendly wrinkles play 
around his eyes. And the mouth below 
his closely cropped mustache gives the 
impression of being always ready to 
spread into a smile. Hearty chuckles 
ring through his conversation. 

“If things had been presented to me 
2 little differently as a child,” Mr. 
Richter said after some thought, “T 
might have been a minister myself.” 

He does preach God as he sees Him 
revealed “in the activities and fulfilled 
lives of His created beings.” And the 
listening congregation is much too 
large to gather into one church. 
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Talking to Yourself 


By PAUL SCHERER 


A man who can argue things out with himself honestly, as if in God's presence, | 
has a chance of getting somewhere. That's what the Prodigal Son learned | 


Ir THE story of the prodigal son had 
been written in dramatic form, the 
First Act would have shown you some- 
thing of the lad’s unruly and restless 
youth, slamming the door behind it at 
last and setting out for pleasant scenes. 

The Second would have introduced 
you to the boisterous hilarity, the 
sumptuous extravagance, the quick de- 
cline to sordid hovels, until nothing was 
left but a lean, ragged keeper of other 
men’s swine. Whereupon one day he 
undertook to drop a word in his own 
ear: “When he came to himself, he 
said ...” He took hold of the lapel of 
his coat, and walked away from every- 
body’s hearing to have it out. 

The result was the rising of a curtain 
—Act Three—on a long road, with 
home at the end. And all because that 
morning, back there by the pig-sty, he 
had talked it over with himself—so 
sensibly! 

The practice has the most amazing 
possibilities, when a man indulges in 
it purposefully, with some intelligence. 
And all of us, I suppose, do indulge in 
it at one time or another. Of course the 
textbooks have a name for it, as they 
have for everything: they call it auto- 
suggestion. They recommend, for in- 
stance, that on some sleepless night we 
should slowly rotate from right to left, 


Dr. Scherer is a professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. He is heard on. Sun- 
day afternoons from June through September 
ona nation-wide radio network. His most re- 
cent book is "For We Have This Treasure.” 


pausing long enough after every move-_ 
ment to say, “I can sleep in any posi-_ 
tion.” Personally I think it’s a much 
more dignified business than this. It’s — 
a human soul issuing its declaration of | 
independence—it’s a tamer of wild 
beasts, with his voice and his whip— 
“When he came to himself he said . . .” 

In any case the conversation is almost — 
unbelievably important. Because when — 
a man starts talking to himself he al- — 
ways listens, you may be sure of it. 


§ 


Anp so I’m GoING to suggest an ex-_ 
periment. All language, like life itself, 
has three tenses: past, present, and fu- 
ture. I propose carrying on some brief 
discourse with ourselves in each, just | 
to see if we can learn to say the right | 
things. ; 

To begin with, whenever we are on 
the subject, let’s be sure to give our- 
selves well considered and accurate 
estimates of the past, instead of senti- 
mental exaggeration and distortion. 
Too much romancing on the theme of 
“auld lang syne” is distinctly a liability. 

Especially in matters of religion,-I 
think, we are easily induced to take an 
overdose of it. We go off into ecstasies 
about some Garden of Eden where God © 
once walked with men, and they heard ~ 
His voice; or we remember the Age of — 
Miracles, and sing songs, “I should like 
to have been with Him-then”—while 
anybody who knows anything knows ~ 
that it’s unspeakably better to be with 
Him now! Then we come to the apos- 
tlés, and build their poor human stuff 
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up into gigantic figures, so unearthly 
and so huge as to put every one of their 
achievements out of reach once and for 
\eatl. 

And we do this in the very teeth of 
the New Testament, which is always so 
painfully careful to keep them down 
on the level of their own often un- 
believing—and sometimes cowardly— 
reality! And there is Paul, begging men 
_ not to think of him above that which 
they see him to be, or hear of him, 
_ wrestling with his thorn, exhorting that 
early church—which so many of us 
have idealized as without spot or blem- 
ish—to have done with lying and steal- 
ing and all manner of uncleanness! And 

we compiain that they had it on us! 

It will be a great day when we start 
telling ourselves the truth about these 
Titans of history, instead of weaving 
_ pretty romances about them! I haven’t 
more than my share of patience with 
the modern school of professional “de- 
bunkers” who go about crashing every 
ideal they come across from Sir Gal- 
*ahad to Henry Ward Beecher; but they 
' will have done us a service if they rid 
us of this fiction of supermen, and once 
_ more make us mindful of the common 
_ humanity we share with all those “who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, 
_ wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions, es- 
| eaped the edge of the sword, out of 
_ weakness were made strong.” 
“When he came to himself he said 
|...” Whatever else it was, it wasn’t 
this, was it?—“Would that I were a 
_ Jacob of old, and could go back home 
as he did, to his father and his elder 
_ brother, with servants and ‘vamels and 
herds.” After which no doubt he would 
have drawn a deep sigh, and stayed 
just where he was, murmuring, “There 
were giants in those days!” 
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LETS LEAVE THAT NOw, and get this 
conversation of ours over into the pres- 
ent. What sort of things are you telling 
yourself about the current situation? 
In the prodigal’s case it could hardly be 
called a situation: It was a pig-sty! He 
had made a bad mistake, and life had 
turned on him with that grim, sardonic 
humor which sooner or later becomes 
familiar to people who make mistakes. 
Of all occupations for a son of Abraham, 
a swine-keeper—and of all food, the 
husks they ate! It was pretty bad, no 
question about that! Here were the 
facts, and they were quite immediate. 
What to do with them? 

Well just face them, first of all; and 
it’s tremendously important to face 
them honestly. One of the most perilous 
things we do is to go on glossing over 
what we don’t like about ourselves! 
We pin excuses on it, and polish it, un- 
til we can live with it comfortably. It 
doesn’t. consciously offend us any 
longer. And then one day just when 
we think we have got rid of it by dec- 
orating it and ignoring it, it leaps out 
at us and turns us into nervous wrecks! 

The wise ones at the hospital say it’s 
what comes of repression: it’s what 
comes of not telling ourselves the truth! 
Strange, but we are built in such a way 
that a man simply cannot fool himself 
successfully! He can’t keep dodging 
the facts and stay well! That’s why the 
apostle writes as he does: “If we con- 
fess our sins,” God is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. It’s good 
religion, and now we have discovered 
that it’s good psychology too! 

I would suggest that you get off alone 
in some window-seat and tell yourself 
what you won’t let anyone else tell you. 
Start at the beginning, and do it up 
thoroughly—where God can listen. In- 
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vite Him to listen. If there is any char- 
itable construction to be put on you, let 
Him do it! Quit being polite to your- 
self, and have it all out! 

“WHEN HE cAME to himself he said 
...” It wouldn’t have been worth any- 
thing at all if he had gone on some- 
what as follows: “I guess it isn’t as bad 
as it looks; and besides, it’s only tem- 
porary. If nobody I know comes this 
way I can probably cover it up, and get 
along all right. I must make the best 
of it.” 

Of course—and this needs emphasis 
—you don’t want to make it worse than 
it is. The time Elijah ran off and hid 
in a cave—you remember how he com- 
plained that he was the only one left 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal? 
And God said there were seven thou- 
sand! The prophet was 6,999 out in his 
estimate! 

There are a number of things about 
your condition, I have no doubt, that 
are quite encouraging. One of them is 
that God’s in it with you; and that isn’t 
altogether negligible! Keeping pigs is 
bad enough: but it isn’t the whole story 
when Christ is telling it. And the lia- 
bilities, however great they may be, 
aren’t going io have it all their own 
way! There is something here besides 
swine, and a dirty renegade; there is a 
human soul, with its incalculable pow- 
ers of recovery, and a Father, and 
somewhere yonder a home! 


AND SO WE HAVE COME away from 
both the past and the present to the 
future! I wish I could overhear your 
conversation with yourself on_ that 
point! That it’s all going to be about 
the same as usual? Only you are just 
a little afraid it’s apt to be worse? That 
there isn’t much chance left of your 
being any different, or much happier 
than you are now? The best you can 


look forward to is monotony? 
there are some things you can do, 
some things you can’t—and you 
just about reached the limit? % 
I wonder if we could take a hint fre 
David? Here he is in the Forty-secor 
Psalm, writing of the greatest traged 
in his life. His own son, 4*salom, ha 
raised a rebellion agaiz- him, a1 


and ni 
his bi 


driven him out of Jerusal 
keep saying to him, da 
Where is thy God? And 
ories are bitterness—of t! lays 
he used to lead the mu 
temple, praising and chani 
ing high festival. 

Then, without any wan_4, he ste] 
to one side and takes himself in han 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted with 
me? Once the Eternal summoned £ 
me His love by day, and in the igh 
I sang of Him. Send out thy light: 
faithfulness to bring me home, whe! 
Thou dwellest! Cast down, my sou 
Disquieted? I shall yet praise Hi 
Who is the health of my countenance 
and my God!” After that, runs @ 
record, he arose, and came to Mah: 
naim, where so many centuries befor 
the angels of God had met Jacob. 

There is always that host to reckon 
on when a man lifts up his face ane 
starts home! The very name of $4) 
place must have been for David li 
an answer to prayer! Having a heart 
to-heart talk with yourself, and t 


de in th 


” Did it run this way?—‘T'm he 
iota 3 Socks’ nus Chatighs Vans st 
Going back will only make it w 
It’s all over, and I'm done!” 
upon he became very despondent. 

“When he came to 
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said...” Pay attention now! This is 
the turning point. He’s talking to him- 
self. “How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger!” No 
mincing of the fact! “I will arise and 
go to my father”—there’s still a way 
out into the future, no excuses, frankly, 


fearlessly—“and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants!” And he 
arose, and came to his father, 


WHAT ARE you saying to yourself? 


Children Were Wounded Too 


By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


Wartime disturbance in family relations created problems which will be 


a long time straightening out. 


CHILDREN ALSO HAVE SUFFERED the 
blows of World War II. Many in Amer- 
ica, far from the threat of air raids, 
have been wounded in mind and spirit. 
These wounds will remain, although 
healed until only the scars show. 

Numerous families were minus the . 
influence of father during. critical years 
of the children’s development. Many 


children, born after their fathers had 


sailed for foreign service, were total 
strangers to these men returning after 
the war and claiming their place in the 
circle of family affection. 

“Come to daddy,” says Jack as he 
returned to the States after three years 
overseas. Baby was born six months 
after daddy had left the States. He was 
now bouncing around and had already 


learned to say “daddy” but had not had 


the privilege of meeting daddy face to 
face. . 

With a scream such as Jack had 
never anticipated, the bouncer runs in 
bewilderment to his mother. Mother 
was the only person this baby had 
known for two and a half years. It was 
mother who cared for him. Somehow 


father was an outsider. Jack felt re- 
‘jected by his own son. 
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Churches must help in the readjustment 


Jack and his wife realized how nat- 
ural was this conduct on the part of the 
baby. It did take a while, but with pa- 
tience and by gradually building up an 
amiable relationship between father 
and son, the day came when the baby 
was running down the pavement with 
arms beating the air and a smile warm 
and bright. Dad was now accepted as 
an integral part of this family unit. 

In this period of readjustment to 
civilian life, one must consider the chil- 
dren and their reactions. The father 
may feel rejected, may brand himself 
as an outsider, may accuse himself of 
being the “spare wheel,” but with a 
little consideration for the natural re- 
actions of the “mother-conditioned” 
baby a splendid family relationship can 
be cultivated... 


“WHY DOESN’T DADDY come home, 
Mommy?” asked Linda, perched on the 
window -sill waiting for her father to 
come from work. This had been her 
place for the last year; she sat there 
until her daddy rounded the corner, 
and then her little legs carried her to 
the outstretched arms of her father. 

“Daddy is in the army, Linda. He has 
to stay at camp.” 
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“Why don’t they let daddy come 
home?” 

It was just too much. Little Linda 
ehad been told many times that her 
father was in a camp many miles away, 
but still the same plea: Why doesn’t 
daddy come home? She would cry her- 
self to sleep. She refused to eat. Life 
kad changed for Linda, and it took 
some time until she began to be herself. 

One must consider the children. This 
separation from the father has been a 
tremendous shock. Sudden separation 
has been too much for some children. 
This is particularly true of the young 
children who could not be made to 
comprehend the situation. In a very 
real way it is part of the story of “juve- 
nile delinquency,” for in a sense it is 
youth’s way of getting even, of striking 
back at the older generation. 

Jim was only 11 years old, but he 
was resentful He hated any man who 
was not in uniform. In fact, Jim had 
mischievous little ways of taunting men 
who were not in the service. It was 
his way of getting back at society. This 
same spirit has carried over into the 
teen-age group which has gained for 
itself a record of actions against so- 
ciety which are at an all-time high. 


WHEN FATHER was away, mother had 
to carry on alone. Some mothers ac- 
cepted this test so well that it has been 
overdone. Not only was the home 
minus the infiuence of father, but the 
mother was forced to take over, in ad- 
dition, a father role. In some instances 
women did put on old clothes and play 

Many women, forced to play this 
dual role, gladly transferred it to the 
father’s shoulders when he returned. 
The wise wife has done this gradually 
and not baffled her husband with re- 
sponsibilities that overwhelmed. Other- 
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wise he may wish he had remained in 
the service and might even re-enlist if 
home duties prove too great. 

In attempting to compensate for the 
absence of father many a woman has 
“smothered” her child with a kind of 
love which is all-possessing. Such 
smother love squelches any spark of 
individuality which might be developed 
in the child; it leaves the child no op- 
portunity for self-expression, no pos- 
sibility of making decisions for himself. 

Such love leaves the child frustrated 
and confused; it will produce a teen- 
age youngster whose one ambition is 
to run away from home or to escape an 
intolerable situation by getting married 
at a very early age. One must consider 
what children’s reactions will be five or 
ten years from now, as a result of a 
home minus the influence of father 
a home in which mother has playe 
the “mother-father role” to such 
extent that the child is compl 
taken over by the parent. f 


DurInc THE WAR many mothers had 
to work in war industry to keep things 
going or to fill the role which their 
hearts demanded of them in backing 
up their husbands and providing things 
which would end the war. Whatever 
the motive—and some were purely 
selfish—one must count this in the total 
picture of the consideration we wish 
to give our children. 

Not only was the home minus the 
influence of father, but in many thou- 
sands of homes mother was missing too. 
Of course, she did return from the 
factory or the office in her time off. But 
children, full of enthusiasm and long- 
ing for the emotional security of a 
home which welcomed their return 
from school, came into a house empty 
and cold. It was a dreary and ) 
shell which offered little more than a 
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| place to eat and sleep. When the work- 
ing mother did come home, she was 


worn out and too exhausted to be 


' much of a companion to her children. 


The working wife has been a woman 
in a new role. She may not wish to 
give this up. Some women have found 
such satisfaction in working outside the 


home that they desire to continue. 


Perhaps the wife of tomorrow can 


_work outside the home for a few hours 
every day and still be a good mother 
and a fine homemaker. Frankly, as far 
as the children are concerned, it may 


be just as well for the mother to find 
exhilarating outside work. It may keep 
mother at her best and provide the 
most desirable personality development 


of the children through the acceptance 


by such children of responsibilities 
which add to the fullness of their 
stature. On the other hand, when the 
outside work of the mother is exhaust- 
ing, and when it prevents the cultiva- 
tion of companionship and the nurture 
of a good home, the children must be 
considered. 


THE PAST FIVE YEARS have been a pe- 
riod of tensions, uncertainties, anxieties, 
misunderstandings, and fear: No mat- 
ter how well one tried to guard against 
the display of such feelings, one can be 
sure that the children have caught 
them. Children react to our feelings 


- more readily than to our words. 


When Bill went into the service his 


little brother sensed what it meant to 


Bill and to his parents. No words had 
to be spoken; he could see how his 
mother and father felt and acted. The 
Battle of the Bulge brought untold anx- 
iety to the entire family. Brother Bill 
was in the midst of it. No one had 
heard from him for weeks. Fear took 
over and held this family in its grip. 


At last, a letter from Bill; it was in 
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large script and it told his family that 
he had been injured but was now re- 
covering. Such tension was terrific and 
little brother lived under this strain too. 
In many homes where the returned 
father or brother has been wounded 
or incapacitated, the period of adjust- 
ment is strenuous. The children go 
through this period. Handicaps—men- 
tal and physical must be accepted. 
With the soaring divorce rates and 
the mounting number of separations, 
one knows that this is an additional 
tension to which children must adjust. 
Broken homes-—-by divorce and separa- 
tion rather than death—turn out to so- 
ciety thousands of children who have 
known not only the tensions of a war 
era but in addition must try to mature 
and develop personality that has to face 
the stern demands of a severe world. 


THE CHURCH HAS AN important role to 
fill in calling all generations to con- 
sider the children. These children will 
carry on in a new era. They have been 
denied much and yet have been called 
upon to bear crosses which would have 
been unbearable except for the faith 
in God which is theirs through parents 
who have known the love of God. 

The pastors and leaders of the church 
must be understanding counselors and 
wise instructors to parents in the roles 
they must fill toward the children of 
today. The church must provide more 
activity of the family type, by which 
the ties of all family members are 
strengthened. The church must provide 
counseling centers where parents and 
children alike can get the help they 
need through Christian, well-trained 
child psychologists and marriage coun- 
selors. In the face of all that has hap- 
pened and in the hope of winning the 
new day for Christ, the church must 
consider the children! 
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The Lord in Ella Bell’s Closet 


By ANNA LOUISE ARNOTT 


AT THE BUS CORNER, 
the March wind slap- 
ped at them. Ella Bell 
Scrugs felt Jimmie’s 
thin, white hand quiver 
in her black one. She 
knew, before she bent 
down to him, that his 
whole small body 
shook with his cough. 

“There, honey, Ella 
Bell will make a tent 
for you.” She leaned 
her broad hips against 
the wind and pulled 
him close to her blous- 


ing skirt. 

“ 

Here comes your 
bus,” Jimmie called 


between coughs. “See 
you ’nother day, Bell.” 

‘Don’t you worry about my old bus.” 
The sight of his grey-white face sliced 
at her heart. “I’m not leaving till your 
mammy steps out of that store.” 

She clenched her fist and started to 
shake it at the store; but seeing Jimmie 
watching her, she let her arm swing 
loose again at her side. 

Mrs. Whitley oughtn’t to be leaving 
her boy stand out, coughing like that. 
She oughtn’t to have let him out today 
at all. Ella Bell had a good mind to— 

“Run along, Ella. You'll just make 
your bus.” Mrs. Whitley tripped across 
the traffic-thick street in red spike- 
heeled shoes. 

Before she knew it, Ella Bell found 
herself waving to Jimmie from the bus 
platform. In all her 30 years as laun- 
dress, she had never told a lady what 
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to do. She had guessed 
what her orders were 
even before they were 
given. Like a dog 
smelling at clothes, 
and knowing his mas- 
ter’s, Ella Bell could 
feel out her madam’s 
wants. 

But she didn’t think 
much of herself for 
not speaking up to 
Mrs. Whitley. Mrs. 
Whitley was the only 
woman she had known 


care of her child. And 
Jimmie was the first 
child, except her own 
Selina and poor baby 
who had twisted himself 


Georgie, 
around her heart. 


“EXPECT ME TO walt till Doomsday!” 
the bus driver sassed as Ella Bell 
groped in her purse for a nickel. 

Usually she had it in her hand when 
she boarded the bus, so that he wouldn't 
boss her in front of all the people. 

But today she was thinking of Jim- 
mie. Each cough was a cry to her for 
help. It was only right not to let him 
down. Ella Bell jammed her coin into 
the slot, strode to the nearest seat, sat 
herself next to an open window and 
leaned out. “Mind now, Mrs. Whitley, 


who didn’t take proper . 


you get the boy home and to bed be- — 


fore he catches his death in that wind. _ 


And don’t forget to rub his chest with 
the bacon fat I left for—” 


The bus started. Mrs. Whitley and | 
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Jimmie turned not to the shopping sec- 
tion but to the street in the direction 
of their home. Ella Bell sighed with 
relief. The bus driver’s scowl and sev- 
eral people’s stares didn’t hurt her feel- 
ings any more than you felt rain be- 
hind glass. 

Speaking up to Mrs. Whitley hadn’t 
been so hard after all. And at least 
she’d kept Jimmie from getting a worse 
- eold. Somehow she would do more for 
him too. She pictured herself bringing 
him hot milk with honey, telling him 
stories in bed on cold days—having full 
charge of him for a week. 


TONIGHT AT THURSDAY prayer meet- 
ing, Ella Bell would ask the good Lord 
a favor. She’d ask Him to help her to 
help Jimmie. 

Having the nerve for one thing made 
. you have the nerve for another. It was 
still three hours till prayer meeting. 
Ella Bell would start Mrs. Hackmore’s 
ironing before she went. 

As always, when she ironed at home, 
she stopped at the delicatessen. Mr. 
Helriegel had tasty meat. But Ella Bell 
never walked out his door without 
wanting to tell him he wasn’t weighing 
it fair. 

This afternoon the words slipped off 
_ her tongue like a smooth peeled pear. 
“Get your hands off that scale, Mr. 
Helriegel! I’m not paying for them thick 
fingers of yours.” 

_ The way Mr. Helriegel looked at her 
made Ella Bell feel she had suddenly 
grown as wide as the counter and as 
tall as the highest shelf in the store. 
She counted her change though and 
found he had charged her 22 cents less 
than usual. : 

You had to know how to take things, 
she told herself as she plodded the 
block and a half to her house. You had 


to be able to shove your way through 
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all the multitudes on earth, if you were 
fixing to speak up before the Lord. 


NEVER IN HER LIFE had Ella Bell 
Scrugs asked the good Lord for any- 
thing. 

The Lord was mighty and He was to 
be feared. 

Up in heaven, on a high throne He 
sat. He didn’t always do what you 
wanted Him to do. But you had to 
remember He always did right. 

Even when He took away a body you 
loved, your mother or your child, He 
had a reason for it. Maybe He needed 
a good mother up in heaven. Maybe 
His supply of little angels had run 
down. : 

When the Lord made storms, when 
He slapped and lashed corn stalks till 
they lay down flat on the wet, caked 
ground, could be He was making work 
for the unemployed. 

The Lord was powerful, Ella Bell 
had been made to understand since she 
was small. 

But it was because He had great 
listening ears, and because His heart 
was like a big old pocketbook, bulging 
and worn from carrying around with 
Him the troubles of all the people on 
earth, that she decided tonight at 
prayer meeting to ask Him for help. 


IN HER OWN KITCHEN, Ella Bell washed 
her sandwiches down with two cups of 
cold coffee left from breakfast. She 
never cooked when she ironed at home. 

Nobody could say that the smell of 
bacon grease or cauliflower or fried 
fish clung to her sheets and tablecloths. 
They smelled fresh of sun and wind. 

She had been a good laundress, the 
Lord would agree. Her little girls’ 
dresses hung starched on their hangers, 
prettier than new. There was never a 
ruffle unironed on her ladies’ lingerie. 
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Ella Bell deserved what she was ask- 
ing from the good Lord tonight. 

And yet, when she arrived at church, 
20 minutes before the meeting began, 
she couldn’t speak out. She smoothed 
the mustard-colored skirt of her last 
year’s suit, straightened her new green 
hat and bent her head to pray. Her 
longing to help Jimmie was rooted so 
deep inside of herself, it was hard to 
wrench up the words. 

She opened her eyes. She saw the 
altar, the shiny tabernacle table and 
the high-ceilinged room. “The good 
Lord is up in Heaven,” they called to 
her. 

To Ella Bell, Heaven and the Lord 
seemed far, far away. She felt that 
herself and her want were as small and 
unimportant as a worm in the dirt. 

Her eyes fell to her hands. The skin 
was drawn tight_and dry across her 
knuckles. And her palms were yel- 
lowed and calloused. Her hands said, 
“You're not asking anything wrong.” 


But Exta BELL HAD THE FEELING she 
had on summer days when an electric 
storm brewed. If she asked for what 
was not her place to ask, the Lord was 
fixing to do something. And she was 
afraid. 

She remembered, while the rest of 
the congregation arrived, that time 
when the children were small. She 
hadn’t prayed then. 

“Lord Almighty,” she had yelled. 
“Why can’t my Rufus earn enough, so 
I can stay home like other folk and do 
nothing but tend my children and my 
house!” 

Her baby, Georgie, had died from the 
influenza soon after that. 

If she asked, now, that the Lord give 
her full care of Jimmie for a week, He 
might get into His head that she was 
complaining again. 
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| 
While the meeting went on, Ella Bell — 
heard people thanking the Lord for 
their children and their husbands and 
their work and their health. 

She couldn’t keep her mind on 
prayer. Her thoughts winged and 
flapped like birds before a storm. i 

She listened to the wind on the roof 
of the church. g 

If the Lord didn’t approve of w 
she wanted, He might blow up the wi 
so strong the church roof caved in. 
could make the wind upset the 
china lamp she left lit in her front 
dow when she went out and her a 
might burn down. What if Rufus o 
Selina —. 


THE MEETING WAS OVER at last. 
Bell stood on the street. The wind la 
quiet now. She breathed in deep the 
damp smell of the softening ground 
And hurried back to her house. F 

Already in the distance, she saw the 
rose china lamp. Her house stood solid. 

She trudged up her steps and pushed 
through the door. Everything was as 
it should be. 

Rufus had gone to night work. 
had taken his cap from the hook. 
had left her waitress uniform to a 
pressed. The house smelled of clean 
laundry. 

Ella Bell sat down at her kitchen | 
table and slipped off her shoes. She 
felt a peace and a thankfulness. She 
remembered her mother saying, “The 
Lord is everywhere. He’s in the 
and the wind, and in the ground. 
on trolleys and trains and sub 
But most of all He’s in our homes. H 
listens in our closets.” . 


Awnp Eta BELL KNEW that tonight 
Lord was right there, just off the 
kitchen, in her closet. 

He was so close, she didn’t have ° 
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try to pray. Prayer came out of her 
like talk. 

.. She thanked Him for Rufus, who 
_ had been good to her though he didn’t 
earn much. For Selina and her re- 
spectable job as hotel waitress. For her 
_ home and her health. For her work and 

all her kind madams. 

And then she told the good Lord 
about Jimmie. “It’s because his mammy 
doesn’t take right care of him,” she ex- 
plained. “And because”—she saw Jim- 
/ mie come into the laundry and press 
| one of his afternoon cookies into her 
hand. “He’s twisted his way ’round my 
heart just like my own. Please Lord—” 

The house jolted. There was a scrap- 
ing sound. Stiff with fright, Ella Bell 
dragged herself up. She opened the 
_ front door. 

. _ A boy leaned on his bicycle on her 
steps. 
“Get off them steps!” Ella Bell 

‘screamed. “No telegrams ever been de- 
| livered to this house. And you ain’t 
|. gonna start—” 

“Tm not from the oe office. 
I’m from the Whitleys’ block. I got a 


note for you.” 

Ella Bell grabbed the piece of paper. 
She stepped back into the house and 
took her spectacles out of a drawer. 
Under the rose china lamp, she pushed 
her forefinger from word to word. 

“Jimmie ill. Please come as nurse. 
Jimmie asks for you constantly. 

“SARA WHITLEY.” 


“Any answer?” the boy stood in the 
doorway. 

“Tell her—tell her I'll be there soon 
as I get ready.” 


Etta BELL went to her closet. Out 
of some tissue paper she took her white 
summer go-to-meeting oxfords. She 
put on a white uniform a nurse friend 
had given her and she had patched 
under the arms. 

She almost closed the closet door. 
Then she stuck her head in again. “I 
know You were listening,” she said. 
“Thank you, dear Lord.” 

And she thought she heard the good 
Lord laugh, a deep glad laugh that 
welled up out of the ground and 
matched the joy inside of herself. 


HEAVENLY CONVERSATION ON A CITY STREET 


A little boy and a little girl were 
playing together along the curb of 
the city’s. main street as I went 
shopping one Monday morning. I 
slackened my steps as I heard the 
little boy say to the little girl: “You 
shudda heard what our preacher 

~ said in church yesterday!” To which 
the little girl responded, reat did 
he say?” 

“Well,” said the little val “he 
said that the soul is worth more than 
all the money in the world put to- 
gether; just think of it, worth more 
than all the nickels and dimes in the 
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world put together on a big pile!” 

“But what is a soul?” queried the 
little girl. And the little boy replied: 
“T don’t know what a soul is, but if 
it is worth all the nickels and dimes 
in the world put together it must be 
something pretty expensive.” 

I passed on down the street with 
a quickened step, but for the re- 
mainder of the day I kept thinking 
of the profound questioning of the 
littie girl, of the heavenly wisdom of 
the little boy, and of the importance 
of a preacher’s message. 

EMMANUEL J. Hoover 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


By John Schmidt 


Reap LuKe 12:35—13:9 before reading this 
article. 


THE KINGDOM is indeed a gift (verse 
32) but it is not an invitation to lazi- 
ness. The long, flowing robes of the 
East provide an apt comparison. Quick 
and active service demands that they 
be gathered together by a girdle (com- 
pare I Peter 1:13). Christ’s men are to 
be ready, with lamps burning, in prepa- 
ration for whatever He shall desire at 
His coming. 

They are to be like servants who 
await the return of their master from 
a wedding at which he has been a guest. 
Their readiness for service so delights 
their master, even though they had 
done nothing beyond their clear duty, 
that he does them inconceivable honor. 
The normal relation of master and ser- 
vant is clearly seen in 17:7-10; this is 
wholly abnormal. The master girds up 
his robe and then seats his servants at 
his own table, where he waits upon 
their needs! 


THE NEXT EMPHASIS is on the fact that 
this coming may be delayed. The mas- 
ter’s return is sudden and unexpected. 
Yet “blessed are those servants” who 
shall be waiting, even if his coming 
should be in “the third watch” (2-6 
A. M.). 

Even this figure is not strong enough. 
The master is expected sometime, so 
that there is encouragement to alert- 
ness. But a thief is not expected at all. 
If the “goodman” (old English for 
“master”) of the house had expected a 
thief, he would have watched so that 
the thief could not have “dug through” 
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the mud wall. It is startling that our 
Lord should have used the coming of 
a thief as a parable of His own return 
(compare I Thess. 5:2), but it should 
serve as a strong reminder that par- 
ables are not to be pushed in each de- 
tail. Frequently there is only one point 
of comparison. Here verse 40 states 
clearly what it is: Always be ready, 
for Christ’s return will be unexpected. 

Peter probably expressed the ques- 
tion of all the disciples. Was all of this | 
teaching—even the glorious promise 
(verse 37)—meant for the crowd (verse 
1) or only for the Twelve? 

Evidently Jesus does not like the | 
spirit behind this question, for He does 
not answer it. As is often the case, His 
answer does not deal with what men 
want to know, but with what they | 
need to know. No answer is given, but 
a needed lesson is taught. i 

A slave has, by his good character 
and judgment, been given the post of . 
steward. He manages the estate of his 
master. Among his duties—so we learn | 
also from Koine documents of that day — 
—was to determine and distribute 
proper shares of food for his fellow 
slaves. If, when his master returns, he 
finds these duties faithfully and ably 
performed, the steward will be given 
even greater responsibility as a re- 
ward. The disciples could scarcely miss 
the application of this parable, for the 
duties of the Twelve (and of all Chris- — 
tians) were those of the steward. 


— a ier cn a, 
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BUT THE PARABLE was not yet ended. 
Such a steward might have “power go 
to his head” and take advantage of his — 
master’s absence. He might prove un- 
faithful to his trust, a lazy and drunken ~ 
tyrant—who intended, no doubt, to 
cover over his misdeeds before his mas- 
ter could find them out. The sudden 
and totally unexpected return of his’ 
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lord—note how this idea is emphasized 
—brings disaster. He shares the fate 
of all unfaithful slaves—death. ““Where- 
fore, beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot 
and blameless” (II Peter 3:14). 

Jesus’ thought seems now to leave 


this evil steward, to continue the thought 


of verses 36-40, for both the offense and 
its punishment are less. Yet it is a law 
of the Kingdom that exceptional op- 
- portunity and privilege involve excep- 
tional guilt and punishment if they are 
abused. All believers are under obli- 
gation to discipline their lives in watch- 
_fulmess, yet a special responsibility 
rests upon their leaders. Stewards 
_ whose failure is due to relative igno- 
rance—ior no man could become stew- 
ard without at least some knowledge of 
his master’s will—will receive fewer 
“stripes” than he whose transgression 
was deliberate. For privilege and re- 
sponsibility can never be separated. 

“I am come to send fire on the earth” 
(verse 49)—the word recalls John’s 
prophecy (3:16), but we cannot be cer- 
fain of our Lord’s precise meaning 
when He uses it now. Fire warms and 
comforts, but that can hardly fit here. 
Fire also purifies (separating gold from 
dross) and destroys (chaff); ideas that 
} fit better. Matthew 10:34 presents a 
} parallel idea which reminds us that fire 
was one of the dread results of war. 

Whatever His precise intent, there 
can be no doubt concerning Jesus’ pas- 
sion to fulfill the purpose of His com- 
ing: “Would that it were already kin- 
dled!” He has a great act of consecra- 
tion (“baptism”) before Him for which 
He had already “steadfastly set His 
face” toward Jerusalem and death. 
Until that crisis should come He was 
m a heavy burden (verse 50). 
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His DISCIPLES WERE too much inclined 
—as are we—to suppose that Jesus’ 
coming would bring “peace on earth.” 
The ultimate end of His coming was in- 
deed peace, but the immediate result 
was quite different. 

The first and obvious result was “di- 
vision” (compare John 7:43). Just as 
with the word of ancient prophets, 
there would take place a sifting of 
Israel, a separation between those who 
were merely “the Israel of the flesh” 
and the remnant who were in truth 
“the children of Abraham.” 

A division would be made in hu- 
manity because of Him, between those 
who believe and those who believe not; 
a division in Israel because of Him, be- 
tween those who accepted Him as “the 
Christ of God” and those who wanted 
another. Yes, says Jesus, even a divi- 
sion within the very family! Five mem- 
bers of a typical family will be divided 
because of Him. Father and mother on 
one side; son, daughter-in-law, and 
daughter on the other. The illustration 
may have been suggested by Micah 
7:6, or it may have grown from Jesus’ 
observation that the younger genera- 
tion was more ready to follow Him. 


He TuRNS Now to the multitudes and 
reproaches them. They professed zeal 
for truth and a desire to know God’s 
purpose. Why then this division? Why 
did they not receive Him? When they 
saw a cloud rising in the wesi, they 
knew it would bring rain from the Med- 
iterranean. When they saw vegetation 
bend before a south wind, they knew 
it was bringing heat from the desert. 
Why then could they not interpret the 
signs of the Kingdom, which were 
equally clear? They were wise enough 
where their worldly interests were con- 
cerned. They had demonstrated their 
intelligence, so why should they not 
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use it in spiritual matters? 

“Many prophets and kings have de- 
sired to see those things” (10:24), yet 
these contemporaries pretended that 
they could not see! They were indeed 
“hypocrites,” pretending that their un- 
belief was due to weak evidence rather 
than to willful blindness. They should 
not even have needed Jesus’ teaching 
to point these matters out to them, so 
unmistakable was the evidence. They 
needed no help to understand their duty 
(“right”) under the circumstances 
(verse 57). They needed only to act. 


Copyists Lerr out the “for” that 
should introduce the next idea, but the 
connection demands it. If a man is be- 
ing taken before a judge and he knows 
that all the evidence is such that he 
faces certain conviction and punish- 
ment, he is acting a fool if he does not 
settle the dispute before arriving in 
court. Such a last-minute admission of 
the truth may hurt his pride, but it will 
spare him being put in jail. 

The sands of time were running short 
in the hour-glass of God. The time is 
now. Either be reconciled to God 
through the acknowledgment of His 
Son, or suffer the certain and terrible 
consequences. The parable is a vivid 
reproduction of the prophetic word: 
“Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found, call ye upon Him while He is 
near: let the wicked forsake his way 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord” 
(Isa. 55: 6-7). 

Just as Jesus spoke of judgment some 
men happened by who told of Gal- 
ileans slain in the Temple by Pilate’s 
soldiers (13:1). They understood this 
accident to be punishment. While we 
know nothing more of the incident, 
Josephus reports a number of details 
that help us understand the circum- 
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stances. On one occasion Pilate 
3,000 “during the sacrifices” and at an- | 
other Passover 20,000 were slain by 
Pilate’s soldiers who had pene 
the Temple in disguise. Trouble 


| 
g 
be expected when great crowds of J Ww ' 
gathered and their national hoes were | 
p 
h 


revived. Especially would G : 
be watched, since, as Josephus relates, — 
they were “inclined to revolution, a- 
turally disposed to change and fond of 
sedition.” It has been suggested tha’ 
Herod’s anger at this treatment of his 
subjects was the cause of the enmity 
mentioned later (23:12). 


JESUS DENIED that this case illustrated 
His teaching. These men were not no- 
torious sinners, above other Galileans. 
Suffering is certainly not abwagieill a re- 


fact that suffering as such is the result 
of man’s sinfulness. This teaching 1 
driven home by reference to a local 
“seven-day wonder,” the death of 1é 
workmen on the tower of Siloam. The: 
were not “sinners above all men” i 
Jerusalem. : 3 

But each must guard his own atti- 
tude lest the punishment Jesus had 
mentioned come upon him. Roman 
power would become an instrument of 
God’s displeasure against the nation 
and Jerusalem would be destroyed. — 

The warning continues with a> story 
of a fig tree planted, according to cus- 
tom, in a corner of a vineyard. Assert- 
ing the moral rights of ownership, the 
man commands the tree to be de- 
stroyed: “Cut it down at once.” It is 
useless itself and hinders other plants 
The patient intercession of the “dresser” 
wins another chance. But not ever 
grace will wait forever. “If it bear 
fruit” —never was inconclusion more 
powerful. It was Israel’s final chane 


The 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


The Conversation Turns to Motives 


“Wr’D BETTER SLOW UP or you'll be 
walking on Miss Blanche’s heels,” ad- 
monished Mrs. Sullivan. 

“Better on her heels than on her 
toes.” Mrs. Bach grinned wickedly. 
“It’s much safer.” 

“You should know,” her friend 
agreed. Mrs. Sullivan, in spite of her 
_ Trish husband’s name looks so much 
like a Norse goddess in her tall blond 
| beauty that.I am always surprised 
_ when she comes forth with what Mark 
- would call a wisecrack. 

We were walking home from a meet- 
| ing of the Women’s Cabinet at Mrs. 
| Hedges’ home. Miss Blanche Hefflinger, 
with meek little Mrs. Gillard in tow, 
| had marched ahead: I was about to join 
_ ‘them when Kitty Bach grasped me with 
‘a friendly but determined hand. “Wait 
_ for us,” she had insisted, “we want to 
- consult you about this harvest party.” 
_ “Fran Hedges certainly handed your 
»] suggestion right back to you, didn’t 
/]) she?” Mrs. Sullivan laughed. “No mat- 


‘|| ter what anyone suggests, she says, 


| What a good idea! Will you work it 


‘} out for us, dear?’” 


“Ani we do it and like it. Miss 
| Blanche is going to love working out 


F _ the plan for volunteers to help Miss 


“| Fields.” 
| “I’m glad the women seemed to re- 


. |) alize how overworked Miss Fields is,” 


i} I putin. “She’s not only my husband’s 
'}| secretary and telephone girl, but the 
person on whom all the details of all 
' the organizations are just automatically 
dropped. How she keeps her sweet dis- 
| position amazes me.” 

_ “She loves it, of course,” said Mrs. 


Sullivan. “But there really is a limit 
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to what one person can do.” 

“In her shoes I’d do some of it with 
an ax,” blustered Kitty Bach, looking 
for all the world like a belligerent Bos- 
ton bull. “Did you hear the suggestion 
that she send out the notices for our 
meetings, instead of having the cor- 
responding secretary do it?” 

“That was one suggestion Mrs. 
Hedges didn’t take up,” I smiled. “And 
it did lead to Miss Blanche’s sugges- 
tion about volunteer help.” 


“FUNNY THING,’ mused Mrs. Sullivan, 
“how many people expect to go into a 
church and for a comparatively small 
contribution—small in comparison to 
what they pay for everything else these 
days—buy the service of a church plant 
that runs smoothly in every depart- 
ment. They want inspiring services of 
worship, with good preaching and 
lovely music. They want a good edu- 
cational program for their children and 
young people. They want a church- 
centered recreational program. Some- 
times, though not always, they want a 
good social program of men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs. They like to belong to 
a church that does its part in social 
missions, foreign missions and relief. 
And they want it all for a minimum 
contribution of money and effort.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected Mrs. 
Bach, always quick to take the nega- 
tive. “There are a few happy fools 
like us who work our heads off and 
like it.” 

“A few, yes. But do you think we 
could convince the great big crowd of 
sitdown strikers that we really do en- 
joy it? That we teach in Sunday school 
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and Children of the Church, help in the 
Missionary Society and the other wom- 
en’s work of the congregation, not be- 
cause we're looking for extra stars in 
our crowns but because we get real joy 
from doing what we can to—well, to 
share the gospel?” 

“Maybe we have too many inhibi- 
tions?” 

“Inhibitions? You?” 

“Pull in your claws. ['m the one 
who’s named Kitty. What I mean is; 
we're so afraid of saying our prayers 
on street corners like the Pharisees, 
that we conceal our motives even from 
our best friends. In spite of that nasty 
dig about my inhibitions, I do consider 
myself one of your best friends. Yet 
even to me and your pastor’s wife you 
had to fall back on a stilted phrase. 
You couldn’t come right out and say 
we have to do what we can for a Sav- 
ior who has done so much for us or 
we can’t be happy. Now, don’t look at 
me as though I were hitting the saw- 
dust trail. Teaching beginners teaches 
the teacher to say simply and directly 
what she means, doesn’t it, Mrs. 
Lathrop?” 

“That's certainly so. I think you have 
something in your idea of needing to 
say more clearly what we mean. A 
church organization is far more than a 
club, but sometimes we're so afraid of 
sounding like Pharisees that we let 
people think our work springs from the 
same sort of urge—a vaguely altruistic 
desire to work on philanthropic proj- 
ects with congenial people.” 

“My, oh, my,” marveled Mrs. Bach, 
“do you suppose if I'd married a min- 
ister I could use those big words, too?” 

“There’s no pleasing her, is there, 
Mrs. Lathrop? My words are stilted 
and yours are too big. We’d better let 
her do the talking.” 
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Miss Biancue and Mrs. Gillard had 
paused at the Hefflingers’ gate. “Do 
give Ethel my love when you go to 
visit her,” Mrs. Gillard was saying. 

“I’m afraid I shan’t be visiting her,” 
Miss Blanche replied. “The nursing — 
home which my brother and Mrs. Sul- | 
L:van’s husband agreed upon as the ame 
place for my sister does not permit vis 
itors, even family. I can’t un 
it, but the matter was simply taken out 
of my hands.” % 

There was a look of genuine er 
in her eyes that warmed me toward her. 
I had never doubted that her 
nance of her sister sprang from a 
affection. How hard it is to love 
without wanting to run their 
“['m sure your brother and Dr. Sul 
van would do what is best for her, 
comforted. >. 

“At least Pll have more i mation 
when Pastor Lathrop returns 
week. I understand the authoritie 
have given him permission to see her.” 


AS WE WENT ON up the stree 
walked ahead with Mrs. Gillard. We 
talked animatedly about the meeting — 
we had just left, the splendid way in 
which Mrs. Hedges had woven togetiag 
the various threads of women’s work. 

Under her competent motherly 
fingers, mission study, the social pro- 
gram of the women’s groups, their 
service activities at home and abroad, 
had fitted smoothly into a unified whole. 
Missionary Society, Women’s League 
and Altar Guild had accepted their re- 
sponsibilities happily. We seemed to :. 
be off to a good start. 

But no matter how hard we chat | 
tered, we could not help hearing Mrs. 
Bach trying to pump Mrs. Sullivan 
about Miss Ethel. Being the wife ofa 
doctor and also the best friend of Kitty 
Bach takes a good deal of mental agility. i 


Friendliness pays 


My husband has been gone for a good 
many years, and I have lived in our old 
home. During the past year the young- 
sters in the neighborhood—and there is no 
race-suicide here—have become extremely 
annoying. They make terrific noise— 
usually when I want to rest—hang on the 
fence, hammer on the porch, throw peb- 
bles, and make things miserable in gen- 
eral. Sometimes they call me names, and 
not such complimentary ones at that. 

I have pled with them, lectured them, 
_ and even threatened them, but nothing 
does any good. The more I say the worse 
they behave. Their parents don’t seem 
» to care. I’m so disgusted with all this 
interference that I feel like moving to 
' another neighborhood. 


When youngsters discover that any- 
one is annoyed by their antics or smart 
expressions they find all the more sat- 
isfaction in such shenanigans. They can 
go as far as you can, and probably fur- 
ther. And they have nothing to lose, 
perhaps a lot of fun to gain. Your 
methods have been of the kind that 
spur more vigorous tactics. You had 
better follow another tack. 

As a rule, one gets along with neigh- 
borhood children better by being friends 
with them, inviting them in, joining in 
some activity, and giving them little 
things (including something to eat) oc- 
casionally. 

To make the change, drop your re- 
monstrances, swallow any annoyance, 
greet them pleasantly, and invite them 
into the house when you have some ap- 
propriate plans ready. Try to be one 
with them. If you want to give them 
any suggestions try to do it indirectly. 
A confidential talk with the parents as 

. to your plans may help. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


Resentment will get you nowhere. 
Friendliness probably will. 


Sex interests 


I read that women are today found in 
practically every vocation, and that there 
are at least a few men doing practically 
all the types of work which have been re- 
garded as feminine in character. Does this 
mean that both men and women are get- 
ting away from their natural and proper 
spheres of activity? Is this sort of mix-up 
good for society? 


Progress is being made toward a 
more adequate understanding of both 
the masculine and the feminine per- 
sonalities. Until comparatively recent 
years the rather rigid division of labor 
was dictated by deeply rooted tradi- 
tions. We have not yet fully left be- 
hind the millennium-long subordination 
of women. We are now approaching 
equality of the sexes. The status of 
each is in flux—not yet settled, still in 
process of reaching an appropriate re- 
lationship. No one yet knows what 
will be the accepted place of men or 
women in a society with more mature 
views. 

Accumulating knowledge shows that 
men and women have many more com- 
mon traits than was once believed. 
Without going into details, it my also 
be said that pronounced constituv/onal 
differences require commensurate di- 
vergences in manner of life and activ- 
ities. The sexes have most interests in 
common, though at various points each 
leans in a specific direction. Terman 
and Miles found that men incline to- 
ward adventure, physical activity, sci- 
ence, mechanics, and business, whereas 
women tend toward domestic, esthetic, 
and humanitarian interests. 
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eross the Desk 


The colored man who helps us occa- 
sionally to apply broom and brush to 
the home premises called at the house 
recently, not to sweep and scrub but to 
obtain a small amount of money. He 
explained with great seriousness that 
he needed an advance to pay cash for a 
load of coal about to be delivered. Said 
he, “You know these days a fellow 
needs to receive coal when it is prom- 
ised delivery.” 

The request was the most recent of a 
long series of incidents which indicate 
to a pastor how close to almost daily 
provision for their needs it is the lot of 
many families to dwell. They belong 
to that considerable percentage of the 
population, whose expenses are so 
nearly equal to their income that an 
interruption or an unexpected demand 
or even the granting of a wish for a 
small luxury by some part of the fam- 
ily seriously disturbs the financial 
routine of the household, and confuses 
the carefully compiled budget. 


Statistics notwithstanding 

We have no quarrel with those who 
argue from data gathered and tabulated 
concerning the average wage, which 
should enable a man and his family 
consisting of a wife and two or three 
children to provide “the cost of living.” 
That term average belongs undoubtedly 
to the consideration of legislation and 
contracts vital to industry and an ade- 
ouate business “economy.” But the 
moment one thinks of John Doe in 
terms of averages, he must take notice 
of the many who are below the line of 
balanced incomes. He must be thought- 
ful of the source of every average. 
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Such sums are reached when individual — 
items are added together and divided 
by a number. If nothing unforeseen © 
happens, the budget can be maintalaas | 
But all too frequently, something 
rappen. We who have our Lord’s rev- 
elation as the source of understanding ~ 
and judgment dare not forget His dec- — 
laration, “The poor ye have with you > 
always.” There are reasons why bn 4 
is true. 

These emergencies are the test ob | 
ability to manage financial and other 
affairs. They justify appreciation of 
what we call credit. Credit, we no 
further, offers a successful co n 
of an emergency. But its existence de-. 
pends upon one’s possession of a well- — 
filled reservoir of resources, “put by” 
to be drawn upon when occasion de- 
mands. Often this reserve is signified 
by the word credit. As personified can 
be thought of as a phase of character. 


' 
\ 
| 
| 


The old maxim—‘“A good character is 
to be preferred above riches”—is not 


sharply stated. A good character is 
riches of the most valuable and usable 
sort. 

We suggest to our devout readers 
that one depository of an individual’s 
credit is in his congregation and min- 
ister. In Philadelphia, it is not always 
easy to show the propriety of William 
Penn’s choice of a term meaning Broth- 
erly Love as the name of the city he 
founded, but numerous instances are 
cited of Quaker encouragement ex- 
tended to “members of the meeting,” 
which are at least examples of what 
Philadelphia was intended to mean. 4 
is our personal opinion that Luthera 
congregations by means of their pastors 
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and church councils should have an ar- 
rangement by which co-operation can 
be extended to any of “the household 
of faith,’ whose critical need becomes 
_ Known. We have personal knowledge 
_ of the ministries that were made avail- 
‘able, and fellow believers thereby en- 
abled to surmount adversity. Except 
for aid thus given there might have 
been a calamity. : 

Church members can supply their 
congregation with a credit available for 
'-any in distress by quiet, friendly, and 
semi-private co-operation. There is no 
other treasure comparable in value to 
this, just as indifference to each other’s 
welfare will render any group of Chris- 
_ tians a mere association, if this response 
_ to the neighbor’s needs is not made. 

Now while we are deeply and ef- 
fectively engaged in world service, we 
must not overlook the occasions for 
_ eredit within the area of our personal 
contact and relief. Only when that 
- which is near by is seen can more ex- 
‘tended vision be rightly interpreted. 


_ Thirtieth anniversary approaches 
- There were “fruits of experience” 
kmown to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who drafted the constitution and 
by-laws that are the basic document 
_ of our United Lutheran Church. Among 
them was the notice taken and forms of 
prevention agreed upon, that limited 
the practices of the general organiza- 
tion with respect to the rights of synods 
and congregations. One such resolu- 
tion concerned appeals for funds. It 
was determined that two annual bud- 
gets should be adopted at each biennial 
convention of the ULCA and that no 
special appeals for financial support 
| Should be authorized or permitted by 
general body. This is the regula- 
n that bars boards and agencies from 
‘iting funds beyond the sums “sent 
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through the synods” or at least credited 
to them as benevolence. Hence the as- 
signment of months to causes; for ex- 
ample, September to the Parish and 
Chureh School Board. Bui gathering 
of money was limited to Sunday 
schools. It was the intent of the regula- 
tion to establish support of the Church’s 
work by weekly offerings rather than 
by numerous special appeals. 

Despite the fact that many members 
of ULCA congregations seem to spell 
the word weakly instead of weekly, the 
principle has general acceptance. Only 
twice since 1918 has an appeal through 
a church-wide organization been au- 
thorized. In both instances a decadal 
anniversary was celebrated and a ma- 
jor activity of our Christian faith was 
intensively presented to the members 
of every ULCA congregation. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the 
ULCA’s founding in November 1918 is 
again approaching. The convention at 
Cleveland should authorize a_ third 
decadal celebration and establish a plan 
by which emphases will be placed on 
the department of the ULCA which 
at this time most needs presentation to 
the people in an instructing and inspir- 
ing manner. 

We deem the determination to hold 
celebrations at suitable intervals to be 
vital to the future of ULCA Lutheran- 
ism. The complete abandonment of spe- 
cial presentations of operations .under 
ULCA -jurisdiction would weaken our 
entire as well as the tonstituent parts 
of our group. The synods wil! each 
benefit by particivation with their fel- 
low believers, and at the same time the 
use of 1948 for a common effort will set 
the decadal year as the only one for 
whose celebration a thoroughly planned 
program has been authorized. 


Nathan F2. Melhorn 
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BOOKS 


Faith Can't Be Encircled 


Faith and Reason. By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper. 25! pages. $2.50. 

This work in the field of the philosophy of religion by Professor Ferre ot Andover 
Newton Theological School deserves careful reading. Religion, philosophy, and semantics, 
as interpreted and described upon these pages, provide green pastures for all who relish 


more than casual nibbling. 


According to the author, “right reason and right religion find constructive co-opera- 


tion only in faith.” While Luther is no- 
where quoted, a kinship with the great 
reformer is evident in many aspects of the 
description of faith, in the appraisal of 
“right reason,” and in the passionate de- 
lineation of “the dynamic center of reli- 
gion.” The influence of Kierkegaard is 
present at all places. A quotation from 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly appears, 
and the journal is dignified by way of a 
footnote! 

Professor Ferre examines the methods of 
science, philosophy, and religion in order 
to establish their proper spheres, relation- 
ships, and differences in the common task 
of knowledge. Especially helpful to those 
who work with students is the chapter on 
“The Circle of Science.” I am acquainted 
with no essay which exposes more lucidly 
the limitations of science and the scien- 
tific method than does this section with its 
assessment of 13 logical and psychological 
tendencies. By the method of establishing 
inherent standards the function of philos- 
ophy in the whole field of knowledge is 
adequately treated. 

“The Circle of Science we can draw; the 
Circle of Philosophy we can draw; the Cir- 
cle of Religion we cannot draw—no hu- 
man compass is large enough for that.” 
Five characteristic “standards of religion” 
are enumerated: the selective ideal, the 
selective actual, the existential ultimate, 
the reflexive superspective, and dynamic 
self-verification. The appearance of these 
words is more formidable than is their ex- 
tended definition! 

In distinguishing between religion and 
philosophy the writer asserts: “Philosophy 
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points toward religion. Philosophy is the 
sum and substance of faith and knowl- 
edge; theology is the synthesis of faith 
and knowledge. Religious interpr=tation 
is inclusive, coherent, and _ subjective. 
Theology is never objective (as is philos- 
ophy): it is existential; the whole person 
is involved critically and costingly; the 
whole life is at stake.” In spite of his in- 


sistence that the book must be regarded 
as a study in the philosophy of religion, 
the author cannot avoid writing as a the- 
ologian. 
Dr. Ferre has promised a second volume, 
Faith, Society, and the Problem of Evil. 
L. RALPH TABOR 


ASK FORA 


National pipe 


It’s the Original 


KING JAMES VERSION 
(Authorized) 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


SINCE 1863. 


The Lutheran. 


Certificates Must Be Filed by October | 


Wr will win the 1947 annual award established by Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press to encourage the writing of distinguished books 
in the broad field of evangelical Christianity? Many religious leaders 
throughout the country have indicated they will submit manuscripts. 
All who expect to do so must file a Certificate of intent before October 
1, 1946, signifying their intention to submit a manuscript. 


This award provides an outright payment of $5,000 and an advance of 
$2,500 against royalties to the author submitting the book manuscript 
which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will accomplish the greatest 
good for the Christian faith and Christian living among all people. 


Unusual Opportunity 
Any uipublished manuscript in harmony with the general purpose of 
the award, except fiction and poetry, will be considered if submitted 
according to the rules. The award is open to writers of every nationality, 
race, and creed, except employees of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, their 
relatives, and authors with contractual obligations to other publishers. 


The Board of Judges | 


John A. Mackay President, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Henry P. Van Dusen President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 
Ernest C. Colwell President, University of Chicago 
Halford E. Luccock Yale University Divinity School 
Umphrey Lee President, Southern Methodist University 
Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Time for Submitting Manuscripts 

Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accordance with | 

the rules explained in the Award Prospectus, which will be mailed on 

request. They must be submitted between December 1, 1946, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 


Address all communications to 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY ANNUAL AWARD EDITOR 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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Schroeder Is Ordained 


Duane E. Schroeder was ordained in 
St. Paul’s Church, Postville, Iowa, the Rev. 
Frederick R. Ludwig pastor. Dr. E. A. 
Piper, Iowa Synod president, preached. 
Also participating were the Rev. F. D. 
Boldt, synodical vice-president; the Rev. 
David M. Funk, synodical secretary; the 
Rev. J. H. Zerhusen, Clayton Center; and 
Mr. Ludwig. A graduate of Chicago Semi- 
nary, Mr. Schroeder has accepted a call 
to become assistant pastor of First Church, 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


Full time children’s worker at River Crest Pre- 
ventorium. Call Phoenixville 751 or write Supt. 
River Crest Preventorium, Mont Clare, Pa. 


WANTED 


To rent for three months 15 black adult choir 
gowns. To sell seven-piece GLOBE-make pul- 
pit furniture set. For particulars address: Pas- 
tor Walter E. Brown, 407 Pine St., Danville, Pa. 


WANTED 


Lutheran Pastor, a member of the staff of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, needs a 
small house or apartment for family of three. 
If you have anything, or know of anything, in 
or near Philadelphia, please communicate with 
Rev. Norman Berner, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, or Phone Pennypacker 5-2321. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- | 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 


Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Decatur, Il., 
pastor. 


the Rev. Roland Riechmann 


176 Attend Templar Park Camp; 
Duane E. Schroeder Ordained 


By H. G. Rrrzen | 


By RAIL, automobile, and chartered bus. 
176 young people and 11 pastors poured 
into Templar Park on Spirit Lake, Iowa, 


Aug. 12. Occasion was the week-long Iowa — 


Synod Luther League camp. 


Only required course of study was “Acts — 


of the Apostles.” This was un- 
IOWA der the direction of Dr. 
Thomas D. Rinde, dean of 

Western Theological Seminary. 
Elective courses were “Missions,” 
by Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, former missionary | 


to Japan; “Prayer,” taught by the Rev. 
William Eller, Sioux City; ese 
Religion,” taught by the Rev. 


Lesher, Clinton; “Boy-Girl Relatoudlll 


taught | 


i 
4 
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under the direction of the Rev. Emerson — 


Miller, Davenport; and “The Intermediate’s © 
Place in His Church,” taught by = Rev. 
H. C. Coovert, Webster City. 


Dr. A. J. Beil, Lawrence, Kan., was of- _ 


ficial representative of the Luther League 
of America. Besides a course entitled 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 


2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
KSFO Broadcast 9:00 A. M. 
Church School—9:45 A.M. 
Chief Service—11:00 A. M. 
Youth Vesper —7:00 P.M. 
J. George Dorn, D_D., 
Pastor 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, 
Deaconess j 


“Guidance in Christian Service,” he con- 

ducted instruction sessions for officers. 
New officers of the state Luther League 

are: Helen Jean Petersen, St. Mark’s 

Church, Davenport, president; Don Zinger, 

Si. Paul’s Church, Davenport, vice-pres- 

ident; Harold Kruger, English Church, 
_ Manly, secretary; and Marian Work, St. 
Paul’s Church, Clinton, treasurer. 

St. Pavut’s CuHurcu, Missouri Valley, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary recently. 
Speaker for the occasion was President 
E. A. Piper of the Iowa Synod. 

Beside charter members, honored guests 
at a banquet were Dr. Thomas D. Rinde 
and Dr. P. W. H. Frederick of Western 
Theological Seminary. Acting pastor is 
Student Marvin Suhr of the seminary. 

TWENTY-SEVEN were enrolled in the va- 
cation school at St. Paul’s Church, North- 
boro, the Rev. Paul C. Kuehner pastor. 
Teachers Misses Lois Butt and LaVada 
Walter, and Pastor and Mrs. Kuehner. 

MarrRIED COUPLES of St. John’s Church, 
Council Bluffs, Dr. Ralph- W. Livers pas- 
tor, have formed an organization whose 
first project will be an annex to the Sun- 
day school. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 


Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11 a 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. ue 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


-DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Eveni Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


September 4, 1946 


Churches Aid in Reconversion 


Pennsylvania has a great advantage in 
the reconversion period because of its 
larger number of colleges, churches, and 
its long-standing practice of tolerance, 
Governor Edward Martin said recently in 
an address before the Young Men’s Bible 
Class of Grace Church, State College, Pa. 
The Rev. John F. Harkins is pastor. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL ............ 9:30 A. M. 
THis SERVICE Se 10:45 A. M. 

STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
BUSSES 
No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central Faker Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL wneesssccccessses: . 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A, M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D-D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


ES, 
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Sprenkel Directs Student Work 


Batrmmore—New pastor of Lutheran stu- 
dents in the Baltimore-Washington area 
is the Rev. C. William Sprenkel. Formerly 
minister in St. Stephen’s Church, Wash- 
ington, he joined the staff of the Student 
Service Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council, Aug. 1. 

Necro sors and girls from southwest 
Washington attended a Lutheran daily va- 
cation Bible school this summer. Mrs. 
Rosalie Lewis directed the school under 
the general supervision of the Washington 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work 
No experience necessary 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BEGINNING IN THE 
SEPTEMBER 


Pulpit Digest 


Eight New Departments: 


BLACKWOOD on preaching methods. 
LUCCOCK—sparkling ideas for sermons. 
WILBUR M. SMITH on the minister's library. 
DICKS on personal counseling and psychiatry. 
HARRALL on public relations for churches. 
CONOVER on church building programs. 
KIEHL on applications of visual aids. 
TURNBULL—serialization of his forthcoming 
book. A Minister’s Obstacles. 


The familiar departments continued: 
SESSLER—sermons for children. 
CLEVELAND —-sermon illustrations. 
SHRIGLEY—a page of prayers. 
THOMAS—tThe Ministerial Workshop. 
THELMA BROWN—booK reviews. 
And special articles for this issue: 
CHAPPELL—a sermon on The Prophets. 
MACARTNEY—“‘The Preacher and His Illus- 
trations”. 
SHOEMAKER—=a sermon on Christ’s faith in 
prayer. 


Special trial offer for new 
subscribers: 

The next four months for only $1! 
Annual subscription — $3 
Send your order today to 

THE pha See DIGEST 
Great Neck, ou York 


Inner Mission Society. Included on the 
staff were four public school teachers, two 
freshmen from Miner Teachers’ College, 
and two young men. 


30th Ordination Anniversary 
Celebrated by Rochester Pastor 


By Howarp A. KUBNLE 


RocHEsTeER—The Rev. Henry C. Erbes, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Rochester, since 
1898, celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination, Aug. 18. Dr. Frederick R. 

Knubel, synodical 
president, was the | 
speaker. Pastor — 
Erbes, a graduate of 
Wagner College and 
the Philadelphia 
Seminary, also served 
St. Paul’s, Summit Hill, Pa., 1896-98. His © 
pastorate in Rochester is longer than that © 
of any other pastor in the city, although a 
close follower is the Rev. Carl Betz, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church since 1899. 

The Rev. Harold A. Wolff, pastor of St. — 
John’s, Potter, for the past three years, © 
leaves on Sept. 30 to take up the pastorate 
of Grace Church, Laurel, Miss. Previous 
to coming here, he worked as a missionary 
of the Board of American Missions in 
many places in the South, including sev- 
eral months’ service in Laurel. 

The Rev. Philip R. Hoh, assistant pastor 
cf the Church of the Reformation for * 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


| past year, left Sept. 1 to become an in- 
structor at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 
_. The Rev. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., pastor 
of Grace Church for almost three years, 
has resigned in order to go to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Medina, N. Y. 
Dr. ArNoLpD F. Kener, pastor of Re- 
_deemer Church, Utica, was the featured 
speaker at the Lutheran Pilgrimage, a mis- 
‘sion festival for all our congregations, held 
this year at St. John’s, Lyons, the Rev. 
Paul Markovitz pastor. The program was 
in eharge of various laymen—FKar! Freese, 
| Resurrection; Charles Clutz, Reformation; 
\Arthur Sedler, Concordia; John Barg, 
Grace; and John Oakleaf, Lyons. The com- 
“mittee consisted of Pastors Eugene Sto- 
_well, R. A. Greninger, Paul Markovitz, and 
Robert Stackel. 


Tue Rev. Evcene L. Stowe, director of 


\Lutheran World Action for the Western 
Conference, states that reports so far re- 
‘ceived indicate that Rochester area 
churches have oversubscribed the total 
‘needed to meet the one-year goal. 

Tue Rev. Autrrep L. Beck, pastor of Ref- 
‘ormation, was the Lutheran speaker in the 
‘series of summer Sunday evening services 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
Pe all parts of America are at home 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 


‘Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


september 4, 1946 


) 


held at Highland Park, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Churches. Pastor Beck 
spoke at a meeting of the Melanchthon 
Society on problems of downtown churches. 
Tue Rev. Ropert W. STAcKEL, pastor of 
Emmanuel, and president of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society, was a member, by invitation, 
of the institute held in Washington by the 
Board of Social Missions of the ULC. Pas- 
tor Stackel was also a recent chapel 
speaker at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in 1938. 
Tue Rev. Jonn A. W. Kirscu, pastor of 


The 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Founded 1890 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


conducted by deaconesses of the Lutheran 
Church 


AIM: To lay a firm foundation in the 
formative years of a girl’s life 
for truly cultured womanhood 
well grounded in the evangelical 


Christian faith. 


Lower and Upper School 
College Preparatory and General Course 
Beautiful suburban campus 
For information address 
SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 
3201 W. School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 

Salem, Virginia 
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Si. John’s, was sent by his church to the 
synodical summer school at Silver Bay, 
and will also be sent to the Cleveland con- 
vention of the ULC, although he is not a 
delegate. 

Tue Rev. J. Norman Cartson, assistant 
superintendent of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety, is taking an active part in the local 
labor movement, 

Dr. Oscar F. BuackweLper of Washing- 
ton was the Lutheran preacher in a series 
of outstanding preachers this summer at 
Central Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. FrepericK E. Rerssic, former pastor 


SPIRITUAL LIFE PAMPHLETS 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER 


MARY DEBARDELEBEN 
How great souls have approached God. 
2 


PRIVATE PRAYER . 


A. H. GRAY and GEORGE BARKLEY 
Suggestions for a fulier prayer life. 15¢ 


THE MINISTRY OF SILENCE 
AND MEDITATION 


E. HERMAN 
Silence in communion with God. 25¢ 


WAYS OF PRAYING 


MURIEL LESTER 
A guide for those who want to pray. 20¢ 


Jesus Christ and the Meaning of Life 


W. R. MALTBY 


Jesus’ solution to the problem of life. 
20¢ 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
AND THE RESURRECTION 


WwW. R. MALTBY 
Interpretations for today. 25¢ 


REAL PRAYER 


D. L. PROSSER 
The conditions for reality in prayer. 25¢ 


POWER OF LIFE 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Fellowship with God in Prayer. 20¢ 
THE PRESENCE OF JESUS 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
A more intimate life with Christ. 20¢ 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
Abingdon Cokesbury @ Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


»' Emmanuel Church, now executive sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches of 
Washington, returned twice to Rochester 
recently. The first time was to officiate at 
the marriage of his daughter, Dorothy, to 
Leon E. Lewis, Jr., which took place in 
Emmanuel, and the second time was for 
the purpose of holding a memorial service 
at St. John’s, Potter, for the Rev. August 
F. Schmitthenner, lost in the LaSalle Hotel 
fre in Chicago on June 5. Pastor Schmitt- 
henner, well-known missionary to India. 
was a college and seminary friend of Dr. 
Reissig. The Potter church was the last 
one served by Dr. Reissig’s father before 
retirement. 

The annual convention of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League of the Missouri Synod 
was held in Rochester. 


625 Attend Church Workers School; 
Atonement Marks First Birthday 


By Wywne C. BOoLieEK 


VIGOR AND ENTHUSIASM of youth were 
manifested in full measure at the first 
week of the Summer School for Church 
Workers, held at Newberry College, Aug 
4-16, sponsored by the synods of South 
Carolina and 
Georgia - Alabama 
The school was 
for the youth 
group, ages li 
through 17 years 
Upward of 325 at- 
tended. This is the first year special pro- 
vision had been made for a separate set- 
up for the youth group. | 

The second week of the school wa. 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


planned for adults, young people 18 anc 


over, and for children under 12 years. At. 
{ 


tendance was: approximately 300. 

First BIRTHDAY of the “baby” churck 
Atonement, Laurens, was celebrated Jul 
7. The Rev. J. Shelton Moose, pastor, or 
ganized the congregation while he was ye 
pastor at Clinton. The congregation he 
purchased a large lot, is erecting a par 
sonage, and expects to erect a new chure 


The Luthoraf 
: 


il 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY | 


building as soon as materials are more 
plentiful. 

THE -FIRST SERVICE was held at Myrtle 
Beach, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Henry Wingard, of Georgetown, Aug. 4. A 
fine group came from that area including 
the section known as Ocean Drive. It is 
hoped that a congregation may be organ- 
ized before many months. 

Dr. Kart W. Kinarp, president of synod, 
spent.10 days with his family at Bat Cave, 
N..C., taking a much needed rest. On July 
14, he conducted services at St. Luke’s, 
Prosperity, during the absence of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk. On July 21, 
he participated in the service at St. James’s 
Church, Graniteville, the Rev. J. Virgil 
Addy pastor. 

TWO VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS were held 
in St. David’s Parish, West Columbia, in 
July, the Rev. L. O. Dasher pastor. Mt. 
Hermon enrolled almost 200, and St. 
David’s almost 250. The average attend- 
ance was high at both schools. These 
schools met in the evening, and combined 
a preaching mission with their studies. 
St. David’s Church held a special meeting 
in honor of veterans July 24. A barbeque 
supper, pork and chicken, was served by 
the congregation, picnic style, real south- 
ern tasty flavor. A program was held in 
the church with the chief address deliv- 
ered, by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek. 

Eacu of the five conferences of synod 

plan to send two “visitors” to the conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
Cleveland. There will be one pastor and 
one layman from each conference. The 
synod and the conferences will co-operate 
in providing travel expenses. 
Dr. Wittram P. Houseat of Columbia 
celebrated his 90th birthday at his home 
July 30. On June 16, Dr. and Mrs. Houseal 
celebrated their 65th wedding anniversary. 
For a number of years he was business 
manager of the old Lutheran Church Vis- 
itor, published in Columbia by the United 
Synod of the South. Following the merger 
he became connected with The State, 
morning newspaper in Columbia, retiring 
from active service a few years ago. 
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f ‘Tl write those names 
.Golden forever... To dare the 

generations, ... out on the winds of 

time, shining and streaming.” 


LET 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


illuminate honored 
service mames on a manuscript 
of music for all to hear 


In every city, town and village, there 
are names newly wreathed with honor 
and heroism. 

Let those names be heard in your com- 
munity, let them be remembered as days 
turn into years, through the noble, glow- 
ing tones of Carillonic Bells. Ringing in 
remembrance, Carillonic Bells speak, as 
no other tribute can — lift in cresting 
waves of music an abiding message of 
faith and commemoration. 

Schulmerich Carillonic Bells are the 
proudest and finest choice for a purpose 
so dedicated. Their richness of tone, their 
clear modulations are unequalled — the 
supreme results of more than two dec- 
ades of electronic engineering and re- 
search. Compact, convenient to install, 
requiring no additional structure—mod- 
erate in cost. We shall be glad to send a 
brochure giving complete details. Please 
address Dept. LU-15. 


CARILLONIC BELLS TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS: CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Logan Addresses Texas Leaguers; 
130 Attend Camp at Kerrville 


By James F’. VoRKOPER 


A LARGE cLocK with hands set at 11 
o’clock emphasized the theme, “Now is the 
Time,” at the recent convention of the 
Texas Synod Luther League, Westminster 
Camp, Kerrville. 

Dolls dressed as a pastor, missionary, 

and deaconess were connected 
TEXAS the clock with streamers. 

Over 130 delegates and visitors 
registered for convention sessions, 

Speakers included Howard Logan, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America, 
and the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, San Antonio. 


Newly elected officers are: Bernice 
Pantel, Colettoville, president; Dorothy 
Roth, Victoria, vice-president; Vernette 


Willemin, Colettoville, correspondinz sec- 
retary; Lois Del Albers, Austin, recording 
secretary; Warren Ideus, Goliad, treas- 
urer; Betty Teel, Dallas, and Margaret 
Wolf, Cuero, executive committee mem- 
bers. 


HVULINLIL 


TU 
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Two YOUNG MEN announced their deci- 
sion to become pastors and two young 
women expressed a desire to enter the 
diaconate during the youth camp at Knox- 
ville early in July. Over 130 attended the 
camp. 

Staff included the Rev. N. H. Kern 
Houston; the Rev. D. I. Dolton, Goliad; Dr 
Lewis P. Speaker, Austin; and the Rev. 
William J. Hoebel, Dallas. 

NEW FIELD MISSIONARY for the Texas 
Synod is the Rev. James F. Vorkoper. He 
began work at the Kenedy mission, Sept 
1. Formerly he was pastor of Grace 
Church, Harlingen. 

Tue Rev. PHitie WAHLBERG was ordained 
in Grace Church, Houston, the Rev. N. H 
Kern pastor, June 23. He will serve in 
Savannah, Ga. 

THe Rev. Francis A. SHEARER, ULC 
secretary of inner missions, visited Texas 
in July. He was guest speaker at the 
Texas Lutheran Welfare Society at its an- 
nual meeting in Round Rock. With the 
Rev. J. E. Marshall, San Antonio, he vis- 
ited a number of Texas pastors. 

FartH CxrurcH. San Antonio, the Rev. 


The Rev. J. M. Schedler (right), president of the Texas Synod, and Mrs. G. G. Geyer welcome 
the Rev. F. A. Daehling to St. Mark's Church, Corpus Christi, Texas. A congregational reception 
honored the new pastor, who comes from Johnstown, Pa. St. Mark's is a new mission previously 
served by Dr. W. |. Guss, missionary for the ULC Board of American Missions 
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C. J. W. Deithloff pastor, hopes to move 
into its new $50,000 building in four 
months. The structure will include a 
chapel and a two-story educational build- 
ing. 

OF THE TWO-YEAR goal of $22,000 for 
LWA, $8,835.53 has been received, reports 
synod Treasurer William Miller. Philadel- 
phia Church, Swiss Alp, the Rev. F. E. 
Hilers pastor, was the first congregation in 
the synod to exceed its quota. It has given 
$827.93. Its quota was $689.14. 

A Lurueran MeEn’s Socrety has been or- 
ganized in Houston by 215 men from the 
American Lutheran Church, the Au- 
gustana Synod, the Missouri Synod, and 
the ULC. Purposes are to encourage Lu- 
theran unity, to publicize the Lutheran 
church, and to promote Lutheran charities. 

Three laymen from Grace Church are 
officers. Attorney H. G. Dippel is pres- 
ident, F. L. Bender is secretary, and H. O. 
White is program committee chairman. 

REDEEMER CuHuRcH, Houston, is debt free 
for the second time. A year ago a loan 
from the Board of American Missions was 
repaid. Immediately the congregation 
bought an $8,100 lot for relocation. After 
Easter the Rev. Louis H. de Freese, pastor, 
conducted a “Service of Gratitude” to cele- 
brate freedom from this mortgage. 

Average attendance in the nave and an- 
nex, which comfortably seat 160, has been 
200. Palm Sunday congregation numbered 
B00; / 

_ Emmanvet Cuourcu, Inez, recently ded- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
~ CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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icated a communion set given in memory 
of the late Louis Kolle by his wife. Al- 
though Mrs. Kolle is a Roman Catholic all 
her children are members of Emmanuel. 
Mr. Kolle donated several lots to the 
church for a parsonage before he died 
several years ago. 


Nend for this 
little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 
AT THE 


SAME TIME! 


Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the 
same time? Not at all—not when you read 
“A Gift That Lives? That’s the title of a 
little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men 
and women. You too may find in its pages 
just the Plan for you. Find out how you can 
receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can 
at the same time further the work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. 


Annuity Agreements of the'American Bible 
Society have proven a sound program for 
nearly 100 years and they stand today as 
firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


ean MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
[ ed NCOME LE? ee ee | 
| ‘ey «= American Bible Society, | 


Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
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| booklet 1.6, entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 
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HERE AND THERE: Pastors’ Conference of 
the Texas Synod will meet in St. Luke’s 
Church, San Antonio, the Rev. E. J. Hirsch 
pastor, Nov. 11-14. .. . St. Mark’s Church, 
Cuero, the Rev. A. A. Hahn pastor, has 
purchased a large lot for use as a play- 
ground and parking lot. . . . Ensign Dor- 
thea Hahn, daughter of Pastor and Mrs. 
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Hahn, was aboard a ship at Operation 
Crossroads at Kilini Atoll. She is in the 
navy nurse corps. 


DECEASED 


J. Henry Harms 


Dr. J. Henry Harms, 70, president of the | 


ULC Board of Publication since 1942, died 
Aug. 22. Funeral services were held Aug. 


26, in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was pastor emeritus of Holy Com- 
munion Church, having retired as active 
the beginning of this year after | 
congregation 27 years. Dr. 


pastor 
serving 


the 


Harms was born Jan. 27, 1876, in Savannah, 
Ga. He graduated from Newberry College 
in 1893, and from Gettysburg Seminary in 
His master’s degree was received 
from Newberry College in 1899. A doctor- | 
ate of divinity was awarded him by 


1897. 


Erskine College in 1910. 


Dr. Harms’s first pastorate was Trinity 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa., from 1897 to 


1900. He served a year as pastor of St. 
The Lutheran 


a en 


Paul’s Church, Newport, Pa., and seven 
)years as pastor of Bethlehem Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

In 1908, at the age of 32, he became pres- 
ident of Newberry College, serving in that 
capacity until 1918. For a brief period dur- 
ing the First World War he was a camp 
pastor. He was called to Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1918. In that city 
he served as president of the Federation 
of Churches and, at the time of his death, 
‘was a member of its board of directors. 
‘He also was a charter member of the 
League for Protestant Action. 

Dr. Harms was chaplain for the ULC 
conventions in Omaha, Nebr, 1940; Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1942; and Minneapolis, Minn., 
1944. He was elected secretary of the 
‘Board of Publication in 1934, and served 
in that position until 1942 when he be- 
came president. His term would have ex- 
pired this year. 


se 


‘the editorial staff of the Augsburg Sunday 
‘School Lesson Series. A capable author, 
his ability to write briefly without sac- 
vificing inspiration or content earned him 
‘he commission of preparing devotions for 
she United Lutheran Publication House. 
‘Since 1937 his short meditations were used 
during Lent in thousands of homes. 

| His latest work, From Day to Day, will 
joe published during the winter by the 
}°ublication House. It is a book of daily 
Jevotions. 


Katherine B. Minnick 
Mrs. Katherine Buchanan Minnick, 41, 
wife of the Rev. Malcolm L. Minnick, pas- 
for of College Church, Salem, Va., died 
Tuly 27. 

Funeral services were conducted in Col- 
‘ege Church by Dr. R. Homer Anderson, 
: | uperintendent of the Virginia Synod, and 
) || he Rev. J. A. Rikard, of the Roanoke Col- 
ege faculty, July 29. 

In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
4 | Lived by a son, Malcolm Lee, Jr. 


— 


J. Howard Worth 
Seized with a heart attack while swim- 


ieptember 4, 1946 


For approximately 30 years he was on | 


ming at Paradise Falls, Dr. J. Howard 
Worth, pastor of Grace Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., died Aug. 8, in a hospital 
at Stroudsburg, Pa. He was 64. 

Born in Lancaster, Pa., he was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College in 1901, 
and was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1905 following gradua- 
tion from the Philadelphia Seminary. He 
took graduate work at the University of 


Pennsylvania and the Universily of 
Leipzig, Germany. 
Pastor Worth served St. Andrew’s 
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Church, Atlantic City, N. J., from 1906 
to 1907; Mt. Zion, Pittsburgh, North Side, 
Pa., 1909-1915; Messiah, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1915-1919; St. Andrew’s, Charleston, S. C., 
1919-1926, before accepting a call to the 
Bethlehem church. 
Surviving are his 


widow and three 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
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single 


PRO $4.00 to 00 Double 
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\, A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
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children. Interment. was in Bethlehen 


August 11. 


Changes of Pastorate 


ALBERT, HAROLD R. From First Chure' 
Lorain, Ohio. To First Church, Columbu 
Ohio. E. Main and 22nd Sts. 

AMICK, HOWARD W. From Chaplaincy. T 
Elderton Parish, Pa. F 

BARRINGER, JOHN D. From Chaplaincy. T 
Grace Church, Hendersonville, N. C. Chure 
St. and 7th Ave. 

BIEBER, WARREN. From Mt. Airy Seminar 
(Student) To Emmanuel Church, Lancaste 
Pa., as Assistant Pastor, and Trinity Churet 
Rohrerstown, Pa., as Pastor. W. Walnut an 
Pine Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 

BOUSUM, J. ST. CLAIR. From Chaplaincy. T 
Bethany Church, Springfield Gardens, N. ) 
178-40 137th Ave. 

CLAPPER, EDWIN M. From Chaplaincy. T 
Grace Church, Altoona, Pa. I2th Ave. an 
lIith St. 

DAEHLING, FRANCIS A. From Christ Churel 
Johnstown, Pa. To St. Mark's Church, Corpt 
Christi, Texas. 3106 S. Alameda Dr. 

DEUTSCHLANDER, JOHN H. From Char 
laincy. To Teutsch Church, Cleveland, Ohic 
as Assistant Pastor. 8909 Willard Ave. 

FRANK, JAMES N. From Chaplaincy. T 


Hebron Church, Blairsville, Pa. 220 W 
Campbell St. 

GIETZ, HAROLD R. From Chaplaincy. T 
Emmanuel Church, Chatham, N. Y. 2 


Kinderhook St. 


ULC Calendar 


OCTOBER 

2- 4. Brotherhood of the 
Church, Biennial Convention. 
Hotel, Erie, Pa. 2 P. M. 


United Luthera 
Richfor: 


3- 7. Women's Missionary Society Triennis 
Convention, William Penn Hotel. Pitt: 
burgh, Pa. 

5-11. United Lutheran Church in Americ 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention, Musi 


Hall of Cleveland Auditorium, East 6 
and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohi 
10. A. M. 


The Luthera 


Tomorrow’s Sunday School 


Nursery Department Packet 


CWI y Nome: 45pm ~ 
Parenis’ Namas’ 

Addrens: 

Child's Birrhdoy 


Philedelphis—Pennsyhvenia 
The United Lutheran Publication House 


Manuals and Studies 
Methods For The Leaders of 
Nursery Children 

by Esther Huff Beamer 


A successful Nursery Depart- 
ment worker in a Lutheran 
congregation shows Nursery 
workers how to use methods 
and materials most effectively. 


UB483 — 20 cents 


In The Nursery 
by Marion Poppen Athy 


A teacher’s manual for use 
with three-year-olds. Con- 


iis taining sufficient material for 


the use of teachers for 52 
sessions. Lessons center on 
Jesus, the Living Lord. Com- 
plete with pictures and ap- 
propriate stories. 


UB191 — $1.50 


Is Today’s Cradle Roll 


Here are a few items to help in this 
important training from Cradle Roll 
through Nursery Department. 


Nursery Department Packet 


A popularly received packet, prepared by 
Marion Poppen Athy, meeting the require- 
ments of suitable material for quarterly dis- 
tribution to parents of children under three 
years of age. Each packet contains: 


1. A durable envelope, with printed rec- 
ord form, to serve as a container for 
the material. 


2. A sheet of instruction. 


3. A series of 12 letters, with envelopes, 
to be sent to parents—one letter every 
three months, beginning with baby’s 
arrival and ending on the child’s third 
birthday. 


4, Three birthday cards to be sent to each 
child. 


5. An invitation card to be sent on the 
third birthday urging enrollment in 
the nursery class. 


Each letter is outstandingly well written, 
dealing with child development, home atmos- 
phere, children’s progress, etc. 


LS13 — 40 cents a packet 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11 
610 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22 
1617 Sumter Street, Columbia 3, S.C. 
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in CONCLUSION 


Once I KNEW an old man and woman 
who were living on $30 a month. They 
received this sum from a government 
old-age assistance fund. They lived in 
a small rented room, ate meagerly, sel- 
dom had new clothes, and yet managed 
to be decent and happy. 

That was 10 years ago, and I don’t 
think they could do it today. Living 
costs have gone up nearly 100 per cent 
since then. If any two people are living 
decently and happily on $30 a month in 
1946, I should like to know about it. 

A retired ULC pastor and his wife 
get a pension of $25 a month from the 
church. A pastor’s widow gets $16.66. 
Of 1,154 persons receiving such pen- 
sions last year, 418 had no other in- 
come—says the ULC Board of Pensions. 
I have not learned just what that 
means; whether some of these people 
are living with relatives or in old peo- 
ple’s homes; or whether they live some- 
where in tiny rooms entirely on their 
own resources. 

Relief payments were made to 27 of 
these people who were in the greatest 
need, averaging $10 a month apiece, 
says the Pension Board. Early this year 
a special sum from the 1945 apportion- 
ment, totaling $46,275, was distributed 
among the 418 mentioned above. That 
would average not much more than 
$100 apiece. 

From the facts I have been able to 
collect, it seems we have in our own 
midst a situation like that of the dis- 
placed persons of central Europe..Some 
of the ULC synods are setting up spe- 
cial funds of their own to hee with the 
situation. 


ALL THIS WILL BE CHANGED, we are as- 
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sured, when the new contributory pen- 
sion system begins to have an effect. 
Each pastor is supposed to pay into this 
fund 4 per cent of his annual salary, 
and his congregation contributes an 
equal amount. At retirement age, un- | 
der this plan the average pastor would | 
have a pension of $100 a month from | 
the contributory and non-contributory | 
plans. 

So far, less than 30 per cent of the 
pastors eligible have enrolled in the 
new plan. The older pastors hesitate 
because they do not have enough years 
ahead to enable them to accumulate a 
very large sum in the new fund. To 
help them, the church is seeking to 
guarantee a minimum pension. 7 

Part of the reluctance to enter the 
new plan—it is said—is because the 
ULC convention in Cleveland is to vote 
on “socializing” the new pension. The 
higher-salaried pastors would not get 
as much in proportion to their contri- 
butions as the lower-paid pastors would 
receive. 

Personally, I would welcome this, and. 
would think it proper that my salary— 
higher than average—would be taxed 
fairly heavily on behalf of the old-age 
compensation for men who get less than 
I. However; our pension people say 
that such a provision in the pension 
plan will make a failure out of it. 

One thing certain is that we must get 
some effective plan working, so the 
church need no longer bear the disgrace 
of being such an irresponsible em- 
ployer as it is now. This question will 
no doubt be ee debated 
Cleveiand. 
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THE WHOLE CHURCH 


UNITED 


In Reclaiming The Lapsed Member 
September 15 1946 December 15 
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T HE 4,062 ULCA congregations training and 
sending forth lay visitors into the homes of 
our lapsed members this fall, will help the 
whole church to be united in Worship, The 
Holy Communion and Christian Giving. Ask 
your pastor about your part in a united cam- 
paign for Reclaiming the Lapsed Member for 
Jesus Christ and His Kingdom. 
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Order Your Promotional Materials 


From 


The Board of Social Missions 


231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


